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10 RULES FOR SUCCESSFUL 
HUMAN RELATIONS 


. Re-acquire the arts of kindliness and 
persuasion. Kindliness is an attribute 
of the strong executive. 


. Put consideration of human dignity 
higher than pay, promotion or working 
conditions. Someone’s human dignity 
is being pushed around when we run 
into trouble. 


. If you are a supervisor, keep circulat- 


ing. You must be seen as well as heard 
from. Ivory Towers tend to breed 
suspicion. 


. Get rid of “double standards of be- 
havior,” one for the workers, one for 
management. 


. Prefae a request to subordinates with 
“‘please”—proper words and actions 
inspire confidence. 


10. 


. Don’t take yourself too seriously. 


Give credit where credit is due, Praise 
fearlessly. If you must get someone 
told, don’t do it in front of others—our 
self esteem can’t take it. 


. Don’t be afraid to make changes. 


Something done in a particular way 
without change for 15 or 20 years may 


be a sign it is being done the wrong 


way. 


. In handling grievances, let the em- 


ployee tell his full story without inter- 
ruption. A kind word will help. If you 
can, win a smile before discussion of 
the grievance. A smile is usually an 
indication of a normal state of mind. 


Learn how to listen. The occupational 
disease of executives is inability to 
listen. 


If these Ten Rules have a familiar ring, it’s quite likely you’ve seen or heard 
them before. They were firsu presented by Dr. Lydia G. Giberson of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company as part of a speech “A Personal Look 
at the Employee’, at the tenth annual Dallas Personnel Conference in Sep- 
tember 1951, since when they have been quoted in many company and trade 
magazines, Dr. Giberson has been with Metropolitan Life since 1932; since 
1949 she has been on the president’s staff as Personal Adviser to Employees. 
to help keep the rules in circulation. 
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Editor to Reader:- 


Tue Seconpary Boycott seems to be 
one of the most unfair devices used by labor 
leaders to intimidate employers and em- 
ployees. The NLRB has recently restricted 
this type of boycott when it has been used 
in an effort to secure exclusive bargaining 
rights in a situation where only a minority 
of the employees are pledged to the union. 
For almost any other purpose, however, 
anybody can set up a picket line and use 
any other means of putting social and eco- 
nomic pressure on employers and employees 
to compel them to join a union in which 
they have no interest. Philip M. Talbott, 
President of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, in a recent address before 
the Lincoln (Neb.) Chamber of Commerce, 
discussed some of the problems of such a 
boycott and the possible remedies for re- 
stricting or abolishing it. Unfortunately, it 
would appear that an Act of Congress is 
going to be necessary to correct this abuse. 





It’s Goop To BE ReminpED Occasion- 
atty that most people are generous and 
fair and do not conduct themselves alto- 
gether on the “what's in it for me?” 
principle. This observation is prompted by 
Lynn Landrum’s column ‘‘Thinking Out 
Loud’’; I have only the clipping and can- 
not credit the newspaper or give the date. 
This particular column was headed ‘‘No 
Pension Requested’’ and was Mr. Land- 
rum’s answer to a query about his position 
with respect to a bill in Congress which 
would give a pension of $100 a month to all 
honorably discharged veterans who have 
reached the age of 60. Though he had 
measles in World War I and pneumonia in 
World War II, says the columnist, he is not 
an applicant for any pension. He ‘‘did not 
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go into the service to get a pension. If he 
did any good, he is proud of it. If he re- 
ceived any hurt, it is charged off the 
books.”’ 

Mr. Landrum adds: “America has 
been wonderfully kind to the Columntator. 
It provided him with a home, a lovely 
family, a job in a marvelous city full of 
friends, full of challenge, full of opportun- 
ity. It gave him a heritage of liberty 
bought with the ungrudging blood of 
brave men. It guaranteed him the right to 
worship God without fear of bigot’s per- 
secution or dictator’s minions pounding on 
his door by night. For defending such a 
country, a pension to a man not in need of it 
seems an injury to the country and an in- 
appropriate recognition of a small service 
gladly rendered, not for money, but out of 
gratitude and love.”’ 





When any man tells you that be has no time for 
reading, you can be sure that he is committing mental 
suicide. What he says makes no more sense than the man 
who says, ‘‘I do not have the time to eat.” 

—Thomas Dreier 





How Many orf Us, as MANAGERs, 
Loox AND Pian Aunegap as far as we can and 
as often as might be profitable? A short 
time ago I tried a little crystal-gazing in 
the modest “‘house organ’’ of my manage- 
ment-consultant firm. While my remarks, 
which appeared under the title Looking 
Ahead 30 Years, had to do with a rather 
special kind of business, they dealt so 
largely with personnel matters that they 
may start trains of thought for you. 

Whether IJ'// still be here in 30 years, 
I said, is not the point: our firm and many 
of you as individuals probably will. What 
we do today will have great bearing on 
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what the firm is like at that time. Conse- 
quently, we must look ahead and try to 
pierce the veil hanging over the future, in 
order to help us move in the direction of 
events. 

For men and institutions are the 
instruments of their time and place. So let 
us try to keep ourselves in the stream of the 
currents of our day. Today will largely take 
care of itself; we need only attack the tasks 
before us with energy and fidelity. But 
today is followed by tomorrow: ‘‘Nothing 
remains the same except change.’’ Our best 
thinking, therefore, must be applied to the 
problems of tomorrow. 

What will organized business need to- 
morrow? I think its chief needs will have to 
do with people: what they do; how they 
do it; what their personal needs and satis- 
factions are—and, of course, how much 
they are paid. We can be pretty sure, too, 


that organization, management and leader- 


ship will be necessary, as they have in all 
history. 

Our business, today, is concerned with 
these three things. So, probably we need 
only to continue to serve business effectively 
on problems of organization, management 
and leadership to assure our success for 30 
and more years to come. There is a catch 
here, though. How do we know that the 


methods we are using today will be good, 


enough tomorrow? The automobile sup- 
planted the buggy and the street car; the 
airplane is growing at the expense of the 
railroad. Which of our methods is most 
likely to change and improve over the next 
30 years? 

For me the answer is very clear. Our 
methods of dealing with people are chang- 
ing right now and will continue to change 
for untold years to come. So it is people who 
are at the heart of our business. In what 
way? 

Without trying to make a perfect 
analysis it still is not hard to perceive a few 
issues Clearly. First, is the effective ap- 
praisal of people. We have shown much 


skill in this difficult art but we still make 
errors of varying degrees of seriousness. 
This is not surprising, considering the 
complex and changing nature of man and of 
his environment. But more than that; there 
is no clear and universal agreement among 
those best qualified to speak about the one 
best way to appraise people. 

Another prominent issue of the day is 
‘“How can I make over that man so he will 
be able to do what I want him to do?’’ Or 
even more generously, ‘How can I help him 
make himself over into what he wants to 
be?”’ The simple fact is that ‘“‘training,”’ 
“executive development,”’ ‘‘teaching,’’ and 
even “learning” itself are imperfect arts—and 
very imperfectly understood and practiced. 

Another issue has to do with the be- 
havior of people in groups—small and 
large; organized and unorganized. Still 
another issue is a more perfect under- 
standing of face-to-face relations between 
two people: boss and employee, prospect 
and salesman, client and consultant. 

I think I have said enough to make it 
clear that the problems of people at work 
are only partly solved today and do not 
appear to be near any final and perfect 
solution. Our future, it seems to me, will 
continue to be dependent on our being able 
to grow in skill in dealing with problems of 
people. There is much research going on. 
Do we know enough about these new 
findings? And are we making adequate use 
of them? Are we doing enough pioneer work 
ourselves? 

And, finally, are we applying all the 
skill and knowledge we have to our own 
people-problems? And which is our most 
important problem as to our own people, 
the second most important, the third, and 
so on? Of one thing you can be sure: our own 
people are the determining factor in what 
we will be 30 years from now. 

And I give more thought to our own 
people—who they are, what they are like 
and what they need—than to any other 
thing. 
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One oF THE INTERESTING New MeEm- 
BERS OF THE UNITED States SENATE is Frank 
Lausche, many times governor of Ohio. 
I saw him on television recently and was 
interested in his forthright statement in 
favor of the right of employees to hold a 
job without belonging to a union. He said 
that in due time as he became more at home 
in the Senate he would do something about 
it in the way of legislation. 





The way to meet emergencies is to do each daily 
task the best we can; to act as though the eye of oppor- 
tunity were always upon us. In the hundred-yard race 
the winner often wins by inches. So we find it in ordi- 
nary business life. The big things that come our way are 
seldom the result of long thought or planning, but are 
the fruit of seed planted in the daily routine of our work. 

—William Feather 





Ir Atways Struck Me as SoMEWHAT 
Unrair that a single unionist can picket a 
plant with many thousands of employees 
and the latter will in most cases refrain 
from crossing the picket line. Thus, one or 
perhaps a handful of dissatisfied unionists 
can shut down a whole plant. The Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, south- 
ern California area, issued a bulletin to its 
employees dealing with this problem which 
I thought was quite interesting. Here it is: 


You have probably heard that the Western 
Electric installation group may establish picket 
lines at some telephone buildings. 

Should pickets appear at your work loca- 
tion, please keep in mind: 

1. You as an employee of Pacific Telephone 
are not involved. The Western Electric installa- 
tion employees are the group involved. 

2. All union contracts involving Pacific 
Telephone employees in Southern California 
remain in full force and effect. There is no good 
reason for you to stay away from your job. 

3. You are needed on the job. Your super- 
visor expects you to work. Your full paycheck 
depends upon your doing so. 

4. If it is necessary for you to cross a 
picket line to come to work, your job cannot be 
jeopardized. You have a right to work and no 
one can interfere with that right. 

We hope that no picket lines are set up. 


But if they do appear, we'll look for you on 
your job. 





Recently I sat through a four-day personnel con- 
ference—one of the best I have ever attended. Every 
speaker said that personnel people must sell top man- 
agement on their programs in order to make them go. 
Unfortunately, no one gave any suggestion how this 
was to be done! 

—Doris D. Hay 





Tue Best Union Retations, it always 
seemed to me, are based on sincerity and on 
good communication. Ina book called “Are 
You Listening?’’ by Nicholson-Stephens 
(McGraw-Hill) an interesting method of 
communication is reported. The authors tell 
how acompany management held meetings 
with union representatives at regular inter- 
vals regardless of whether or not there was 
anything important to talk about. They 
found that this weekly get-together pro- 
duced a wholesome exchange of ideas which 
many times anticipated problems which 
might otherwise have arisen. They say they 
have had only one grievance in 18 months. 





“Tr’s an Itt Winp’’... etc. There 
was an error in the last paragraph of my 
September “‘column’’, but it resulted in 
another plesasant letter from my friend 
R. J. Holland at Pitney-Bowes, Inc. Speak- 
ing of banks putting out cash in bowls or 
baskets so that customers could make their 
own change, Mr. Holland had dictated that 
this practice came about ‘‘with the advent 
of the parking meter.’ His vacation-re- 
placement secretary typed it ‘‘postage 
meter’’ and I failed to catch the error but 
quoted verbatim. Can this be a case of a 
secretary having her employer's business 
too much in mind! 


ud May 








Developing Employees Interest 
In Our Customers Well-Being 


MERICAN industry faces a continuing 
challenge in the maintenance of 
quality of product and service and in 
controlling costs. Deterioration of the 
company’s standards in any of these re- 
spects seriously affects its customers—the 
people who supply orders or contracts and 
consequently make jobs and company ex- 
istence possible. Since the welfare of an 
enterprise and its people is so closely related 
to the customers’ well-being, it is important 
that management seek to develop employee 
interest in that well-being. 

With this in mind, I have developed a 
program for personnel which emphasizes 
the importance of the customer. The pro- 
gram is built on the fact that the self-in- 
terest of the worker is closely associated 
with the satisfaction and welfare of our 
customers. It is felt that as employees know 
more about these customers and ° their 
problems a better understanding will re- 
sult. Better job performance is to be ex- 
pected when our people see that by helping 
the customer they help themselves. 

The program—'‘Helping the Customer 
Help You'’—is divided into three main 
parts: 


(1) A consideration of customers gener- 
ally, along lines of particular interest to the 
employee. This section is entitled ‘*How Cus- 
tomers Help You.”’ 

(2) A discussion of the company’s cus- 
tomers in particular—who they are, the nature 
of their businesses, and some of the problems 
they face. These matters are related to the em- 
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By Rosert M. Crooks 
Vice President, United Parcel Service 
New York City 





In the final analysis, it isn’t the boss 
who pays our salaries and provides 
our various benefits. It's the boss's 
boss—the Customer who buys the prod- 
uct or service. The author tells exactly 
how he gets this idea over to his people 
in a simple two-hour ‘‘ program'’’ which 
might be adapted to the needs of many 
other companies. 





ployee and his company in the second part of 
the program entitled ‘‘Our Company’s Cus- 
tomers.”’ 

(3) An examination of the steps the em- 
ployee can take to strengthen his job security 
and the benefits arising from such stability. 
These factors are discussed in the third section 
of the program entitled ‘‘How to Help Cus- 
tomers Help You.”’ 


With respect to the first section, ‘‘How 
Customers Help You,’’ the leader in dis- 
cussion with the group develops the prop- 
osition that customers—like members of 
the group—are different, with particular 
wants, ideas and habits. He shows that 
customers, whether they be large manu- 
facturers, the corner grocery store, or 
individuals, need to be kept satisfied if they 
are going to continue to place business with 
particular companies; that this need to be 
kept satisfied relates not only to what the 
customer buys but also to what he has to 


pay. 
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The leader points out that if the 
customer becomes dissatisfied there are 
other businesses to which he can take his 
patronage; that we in the group have, as 
customers, frequently done that very thing; 
that if the customer does make a change he 
nevertheless remains a customer of some- 
one; that he has just shifted his buying to 
where he feels he is going to get greater 
value. Finally, it is stressed that it is to the 
interest of all of our people to keep the 
customer satisfied; that customer satis- 
faction is essential not only in fairness to 
the customer but also to the end that his 
business and the income it brings us will 
not be lost. 


IMPERATIVE TO SaTisFy CusTOMERS 


It is thus emphasized, and the group 
recognizes, that under our American system 
of free enterprise, whether we are producing 
goods, rendering a service, or distributing 
the products of others, satisfied customers 
are essential; that conversely, since we as 
individuals cannot produce everything we 
need for ourselves and our families, we 
become customers for the production of 
others—for food, clothing, shelter, furnish- 
ings, and the thousand-and-one other 
things which make up our needs; and that 
we must have purchasing power to satisfy 
these needs. 

Having considered the general role of 
customers in industry, we show that cus- 
tomers provide the demand for the com- 
pany’s goods or services that makes our 
jobs and company income possible. The 
group then discusses the things most of us 
are seeking in our jobs: security, fair wages, 
vacations, holidays, social benefits such as 
insurance, and in addition the opportunity 
to develop ourselves on the job. 

Of course, customer satisfaction is 
necessary for the company to operate at a 
profit. The group discusses the role of 
profits in our free enterprise system. Profits 
are seen to be essential not only for com- 
pany growth, but for survival, and if jobs 
are to be stable and secure. 


In the consideration of “‘Our Com- 
pany’s Customers,”’ the group discusses who 
they are, the general nature of their busi- 
ness, and the various problems they face. 
Initially, the group examines the type of 
business in which our own company is 
engaged, the purpose and objectives of the 
company, and activities of the business 
generally. The discussion leads naturally to 
a consideration of the company’s customers 
and the nature of their businesses. 


Tue Competitive AsPECT 


Discussion of customers’ businesses and 
problems starts with consideration of 
initial assumption of risk by owners in the 
investment of savings. The group recognizes 
that many enterprises fail each year and the 
owners’ time, effort and savings are washed 
away; that personnel working for such 
organizations find themselves no longer on 
a payroll; that in addition, investors may 
wind up not only losing their savings but 
deeply in debt to banks and other creditors. 

The group notes that the heart of our 
American system of free enterprise rests on 
competition. In a communistic country 
the state grants itself a monopoly, but under 
our system each product, service and com- 
pany has to prove itself. The struggle for 
customers under the forces of competition is 
constant; buyers are continually being 
sought to cast their vote, in the form of 
patronage, for a particular product or 
service or company. When companies do 
not fall by the wayside but survive it is be- 
cause they satisfy the customers’ wants. 
The problem of remaining competitive is 
basic. 

The group considers specific problems 
facing the customer in establishing his 
business. It is recognized that the entre- 
preneur must first determine the type of 
business in which his risk will be assumed. 
Then his location and type of space must be 
decided. He must acquire merchandise to 
sell, or equipment to produce a product or 
to render a service. Insurance protection 
against fire and theft must be maintained. 
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No Prorits—No Joss 


People for a large variety of functions 
have to be recruited and trained. Require- 
ments of city, state and federal govern- 
mental bodies must be met. Records must 
be kept. The product or service must be 
made attractive to potential users, which 
generally necessitates advertising and sales 
departments. In addition to such costs, 
many fixed charges exist such as light, heat, 
rentals, maintenance, and the like; these 
many factors add to the overall cost of the 
product or service. On the other hand, 
competition will tend to limit the price the 
producer can charge for his product or 
service, but unless quality and price con- 
tinue attractive, not only will there be no 
profits and dividends but no business either. 

The group thus sees that our customers, 
‘on which the future of our company and our 
people depends, have many problems both 
in starting a business and in maintaining 
it, and that self-interest requires a thorough 
effort on the part of all of us to provide the 
customer with quality of product or service 
at reasonable cost. 

The leader then discusses with the 
group the concluding section—'‘How to 
Help Customers Help You.”’ In this, as in 
the preceding two sections, there is much 
participation by the group members. The 
group recognizes that we help our customers 
help us by doing an all-around good job. 
This relates to both quality of product or 
service and to maintenance of reasonable 
costs. 

Factors going to the matter of quality 
of product are seen to include care in work- 
manship and in handling. With respect to 
rendering a quality service, it is noted that 
courtesy, promptness, careful record keep- 
ing, maintenance of good equipment and 
neatness of appearance, are among the most 
important considerations. In the discussion 
of cost factors, it is recognized that dam- 
ages, waste of any kind, lost merchandise, 
and carelessness leading to accidents, are 


among the negative factors which raise 
costs and result in customer dissatisfaction. 


Aut Hancs on Goop PERFORMANCE 


The relationship of the job performed 
by people in each department of the business 
to each of these quality, service and cost 
factors is fully explored. The heart of the 
matter is found to be in the attitude of our 
people in wanting to do a good job. Given 
the training and experience which add up to 
capacity to perform, the essential in- 
gredient of good job performance is the will 
to work. Personnel who see the interrela- 
tionship of customer satisfaction and their 
own interests have a powerful motivation 
to perform well. 

The leader then summarizes the high- 
lights of the program brought out in the 
discussions, and the significant role each 
member of the organization can play in 
building better jobs in a strong company 
through customer satisfaction. 

The program outlined makes use of the 
conference method and employs visual aids. 
Approximately thirty people—hourly em- 
ployees and their supervisors—are included 
in each group. The whole program is 
covered in a single session of about two 
hours, generally a dinner meeting. The 
principles discussed have been well re- 
ceived wherever the program has been given, 
and appear to be applicable to many dif- 
ferent types of business and industry. 





Management wants the trainee to be trained to 
perform a job. But any instructor knows that all 
training is actually self-training, self-guidance, self- 
endeavor. What one learns must always be sought 
after. Instruction contributes nothing unless the 
trainee feels the need to learn. All additions made to a 
worker's know-how are products sifted according to his 
own purpose. We learn only what we deeply want to 
know. 

from Developing People in Industry 
a Harper book 











How Labor Mediators Work 


: aeagpen Bring End to Strike.’’ From 
time to time you read such a head- 
line. What is behind it? What actually 
happens in the process of mediation? The 
purpose of this article is to describe a 
composite mediation experience. You will 
serve with me as a mediator in the dispute 
to be described, and we shall give you the 
name ‘John Publius.”’ 

You receive a call one day from Jack 
Dunn, representative of the Factory 
Workers Union, local 2202, Industrial 
Union Division, A.F.L.-C.1.O. 

‘John, you called me a few weeks ago 
to check on the status of our negotiations 
with the Harder Brass Company at Water- 
ville. At that time, we seemed to be 
making pretty good progress, but now we're 
getting nowhere at all.”’ 

“Yes, Jack, I did call you and I also 
was in touch with the Company. It was too 
early to tell then how things were going to 
develop, but now it’s not going too well.” 

“Right. It’s pretty much up to you 
now. We met there yesterday, and we got 
nowhere. We broke off without setting 
another meeting, and we're not going to 
ask for one.”’ 

As a mediator, it is your duty to pre- 
vent labor disputes and strikes, that re- 
sponsibility being given to you under a 
Federal, State or municipal statute. Medi- 
ation, in fact, does not always prevent 
labor disputes and strikes, but it is our 
function to fry to do just that. 

After discussing the general back- 
ground with the Union representative, you 
proceed to make contact with the Com- 
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When mediators are called in to help 
reach a contract settlement, what part 
do they play? Having no means to 
bring pressure to bear on either company 
or union, how do they succeed so often 
in bringing about an agreement? The 
author invites you to take the role of 
John Publius, mediator, and handle a 


case with him. 





pany, to obtain its evaluation of the status 
of the negotiations. 

“Mr. McDermid, this is John Publius, 
a Federal mediator, and I'm calling you 
again to see how things are progressing in 
the negotiations between your Company 
and the Union."’ 

“John, I'm glad you called. We met the 
other day, and we just don’t seem to be 
able to get down to brass tacks with those 
boys this year. It’s always been rough, but 
this year it has become just about im- 
possible. In fact, we broke off our last 
meeting without setting another date for a 
session. Believe me, we're not going to call 
any sessions until they show us they're 
getting some sense. They have a demand 
on the table that would cost the Company 
35¢ an hour.”’ 

As a result of the conversation with the 
parties, it is obvious that this situation 
must be given immediate attention. You 
know that the agreement is due to run out 
in another week. 

You proceed at once to find out how 
the parties feel about a mediation session. 
You learn that both are willing to meet 
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again in the presence of mediators, but 
neither side is particularly optimistic about 
the outcome. You set the session, naming 
the time and place. 

The hour of the meeting arrives. I have 
met the principals before and I introduce 
you to the Union and Company representa- 
tives. For the Union, Jack Dunn, inter- 
national representative, Lou Rines, pres- 
ident of the plant local, and five committee 
men from the shop. On behalf of 
management, George McDermid, industrial 
relations director, Gary James, plant super- 
intendent, and Paul Stant, company treas- 
urer. We sit with the parties at the bargain- 
ing table. 


Respective Positions ExaMINED 


‘Folks, John Publius and I are here as 
mediators to see if we can be of assistance 
to you. First, we'd like to know what 
stands between you. Will you please give us 
your respective positions, and we'll see 
what can be done.”’ 

Speaking for the Union, Jack Dunn 
proceeds to describe the Union demands as 
they presently stand, and we are told in 
what respects the Union has moved from 
its original position. ‘‘But,’’ Dunn says, 
‘“we are not going to change our position 
any more until the Company shows it is 
willing to bargain in good faith. We have a 
counter-offer coming to us, and we want it.”’ 

‘Thank you for your position, Jack. 
Will the Company now state its position?” 

At the outset, George McDermid 
states that the Company is bargaining in 
good faith, and that the Union demand has 
received serious consideration. ‘‘Further, 
we have made a fair offer. We have pro- 
posed an increase of 3¢ an hour plus im- 
proved insurance coverage at Company 
cost. The insurance change would cost us 
more than a penny an hour over what we're 
already spending on insurance. All we re- 
ceived in answer to our offer was ‘Is that 
all?’ I wonder who really is guilty of bad 
faith bargaining.”’ 

“Thank you, Mr. McDermid. Gentle- 


men, is there anything you want to discuss 
across-the-table at this time? If there is, 
we mediators are not here to prevent you 
from communicating with each other.” 

There being no inclination by either 
party to engage in discussion, the medi- 
ators then proceed to conduct separate 
sessions with the parties. In our caucus with 
the Union, we listen carefully to the com- 
mittee’s point of view, seeking always to 
evaluate the many facets of this dispute. 
Time is always important, the attitudes of 
the parties deserve serious consideration 
and, most important, we must determine 
what are the basic issues that have created 
this controversy. 


Seeks REA.IsTiIc FIGURE 


‘Look, fellows, you admit that your 
demand would cost over 30¢ an hour, and 
you know that’s not in the wood here or 
anywhere.’’ 

We are told by the Union that it has 
room to move, and certain things are 
designated as key targets. ‘“We're not 
going to settle for any three cents and you 
may as well get that across to this Com- 
pany. The national average is up around ten 
cents an hour, other plants around Water- 
ville are getting it, and we're not going to 
settle for any less. Also, we've got some 
non-economic problems that need straight- 
ening out. They have to do with working 
foremen and the equalization of overtime. 
You'd better convince the Company that 
they have to do something about them— 
they're not in here for window dressing.”’ 

We seek out the Company representa- 
tives and proceed to review the problems 
from their point-of-view. ‘The Company 
cannot move,”’ they say. ‘‘The Union is up 
so high that any move on our part would 
never satisfy them. We'd be constantly 
making a new floor from which we'd have 
to move up. We don’t have that kind of 
money to play with.”’ 

Turning to the Company spokesman 
you say, ‘Look, George, we can assure the 
Company that the Union does have moves 
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to make. They may be of the opinion that 
your figure is so low that they're being 
asked to cut their demand again and again, 
until they'll have nothing left with which 
to bargain.”’ 


Urcres Company Move 


During this separate session, we discuss 
possible ‘‘keys’’ to the controversy, but at 
this point we have very little with which to 
work. “‘The Union did mention something 
about working foremen and a problem 
concerning equalization of overtime hours. 
We assume you know what the problems 
are.”’ 

‘“Yes, we understand those issues all 
right, and there are things we can do to 
clarify our positions on them. But we're 
not going to move on money issues until 
they become more realistic.”’ 

At this point, you ask what the Bass 
Company in Waterville recently settled for, 
and what is on the table at Scollay Copper. 
‘“Maybe that is what the Union is looking 
for here.”’ 

The Company listens and then Mr. 
Stant, the treasurer, states, ‘‘Well, if it is, 
we're all in trouble, for it’s just not in the 
wood. They'd better not forget that we 
had a reopening here just 6 months ago, and 
Bass did not. Nor did Scollay. Our workers 
received a 5¢ increase in that reopening and 
they have been enjoying that increase for 
the past 6 months.”’ 

The basic difference is now emerging, 
and that difference is probably no surprise 
to the Company. The Company must have 
known what the Union has had as its basic 
objectives, for it is the duty of each party to 
evaluate constantly what the other party 
has in mind. These are experienced nego- 
tiators and they have dealt with each other 
many times. 


Later Sgssion ProposEp 


More conversation with the parties 
makes it obvious that the dispute will not 


be settled at this session—the timing is not 
right. We had set this mediation session 
four days in advance of the expiration of the 
agreement, and so we still have time. On 
that basis, we proceed to call another 
mediation session for two days later, on 
the last work-day of the current week. All 
agree. 

On Friday the parties are not brought 
into joint conference. There are many 
things to be discussed “‘off the record.’” We 
are not particularly desirous of obtaining 
specific positions immediately, but rather 
we are searching for possible avenues of 
approach to be used later. Mediation now 
serves as a sounding board for possible 
positions and counter-positions that may 
be useful. 

At one point, the Union tells us it has 
a counter offer to make to the Company. 
““‘We want 12¢ an hour increase, more in- 
surance, another paid holiday, and language 
to cover working foremen and an equaliza- 
tion of overtime. Now you tell the Com- 
pany that we've shaved our position way 
down, and we expect to hear from them.”’ 
Before leaving, we continue to explore the 
position of the Union, and we come away 
with the impression that the Union still 
has room in which to move. 

The Company listens attentively to our 
statement of the Union position, holds a 
private caucus for a considerable time and 
calls us. ‘This position is preposterous. 
They are still talking about a big package, 
over 15¢ an hour, and we just can’t con- 
sider it." 

‘What are you willing to do?’’, weask. 

“All right, we don’t have far to move 
in this thing, and we'll tell you what we'd 
consider for purposes of settling this 
business. We have a 5¢ package.’’ Further 
discussion with the Company gives you the 
impression that there may be a little more 
for purposes of settling the agreement, but 
not very much more. 

“How long a contract have you been 
discussing with the Union? 
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“One year,” 
Dermid. 


answers George Mc- 


ANOTHER ELEMENT INTRODUCED 


“How about an agreement to run 
longer than one year? Would the Company 
be interested?” 

“Sure, we'd like an agreement that 
runs five years, but what has that to do 
with these negotiations?”’ 

We tell the Company that we are 
exploring, on our own, an agreement that 
would run for a firm 18 months, and it 
appears to have merit from the Company's 
point-of-view. “‘But,’’ we are cautioned, 
‘they will never go for anything over one 
year.’’ Well, at least we have something 
different with which to work, perhaps a 
means of causing the Company to consider 
a better economic offer in return for a longer 
agreement. 

“Are we free to discuss the 5¢ figure 
you gave us, or was that information 
strictly off-the-record?”’ 

Being given latitude to use it any way 
we see fit, we now return to the Union and 
proceed to discuss the situation once again. 
There is no official counter-proposal to give 
to the Union—much heat is generated on 
that score. 

‘““Look,’’ we tell the Union, ‘“‘there 
may be a five- or six-cent package here, and 
even that won't come easy, if at all. It 
might be there as a settlement of the 
dispute, but that’s all.”’ 

“If that’s the case, we may as well go 
home,’ says one of the committee mem- 
bers, ‘for we're not going to take any 
nickel. This Company is always trying to 
sell us a cheap settlement, and we're not 
going for it. Bring them in here and we'll 
tell them to their faces. Let’s get out of 
here.”’ 


Tue Pressure Mounts 


The inevitable pressures are beginning 
to mount, but we sit tight, still in separate 
sessions. 


‘Jack, representing the Union, would 
there be any possibility, in return for a 
higher offer, of thinking about an agree- 
ment for more than one year? Say a firm 18- 
month contract?’’ 

‘Not for any five or six cent package,”’ 
retorts Jack Dunn. ‘“‘We might consider a 
longer agreement if we get what we want. 
Right, boys?’’ 

‘And what would your reaction be if 
there were a 10¢ package here? How would 
that fit?”’ 

“Let us talk about that one, will you?”’ 
With that the mediators leave the room. 
After a long caucus, we are called back into 
the Union session. 

“Look fellows, you asked us a ques- 
tion about a longer contract. We just 
caucused among ourselves, and this is what 
we'd go for: 1o¢ an hour, the insurance 
improvements offered, straighten out the 
working foremen and equalization of over- 
time, and a contract to run 18 months.”’ 

“Is this a firm counter you want to 
make?’’, we ask. We are given to under- 
stand that it is an aside Union position, 
given to the mediators only “‘if it will settle 
the agreement.”’ 

Back we go to the Company, and after 
a while we begin to discuss possible posi- 
tions the Company might take that we 
““feel’’ the Union might consider for pur- 
poses of ending the dispute. The Company 
listens carefully, for we have concrete sug- 
gestions to make. 

‘““We wouldn't blame them for settling 
for such a package, but we're not going to 
offer it. We have been talking among our- 
selves while you were gone, and here is 
what we'd be willing to do, to get an 18 
month firm agreement. 7¢ an hour and the 
improved insurance at Company cost. Oh, 
yes, we'll clean up the problems of working 
foremen and overtime sharing.” 


Parties Draw TOGETHER 


The negotiations have now reached the 
point where the parties are closing the gap 
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between them, through hypothetical po- 
sitions given to each other through the 
medium of mediation. The dispute is not 
yet settled, but it is narrowing. From here 
on in, if there is to be an agreement, it will 
be a matter of give-and-take. 

We continue to move back and forth 
between the parties, and ultimately a 
compromise is worked out. We now re- 
convene in a joint session. 

‘“We mediators understand that a 
tentative agreement has now been reached, 
subject to a vote of the Union membership. 
The new agreement will run for 18 months. 
There will be improved insurance as pre- 
viously offered by the Company, and at 
Company cost. 84%¢ per hour will be added 
to the base rates as of next Monday, pro- 
vided the Union ratifies. Here are the 
clauses as finally worked out to cover 
working foremen and the equalization of 
overtime.”’ 

The parties signify assent, the Union 


committee signifies it will recommend 
acceptance of the offer to the membership, 
and the session comes to an end. Two days 
later the Union membership ratifies the 
agreement. The dispute is over. 


* * * 


Note that mediation provided the 
arena in which the dispute was settled. But 
the parties made the moves—the parties did 
the work. It is true that mediation assisted 
the parties to reach an agreement, and we 
served, among other things, as message 
carrier, sounding-board, idea-man, whip- 
ping-boy, and chairman of the proceedings. 
But the parties did the settling, not the 
mediators. 

Why was mediation effective in this 
case? Because the parties accepted medi- 
ation and they were willing to have the 
mediators direct the progress of the meet- 
ings. The parties recognized mediation as an 
impartial and useful tool. 
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Six Pointers to More Useful 


Attitude Surveys 


SSUMING that a personnel manager has 
decided to embark on an attitude 
survey and that he has enlisted the cooper- 
ation of his line managers, the following 
suggestions may help make the project 
more successful. 

1. Don't assume that you can read em- 
ployees’ minds. Most people would agree 
that the basic purpose of an attitude survey 
is to find out how employees feel about 
various aspects of the job situation so that 
this information can be used by manage- 
ment in correcting unsatisfactory con- 
ditions. The finding-out process is slighted, 
however, by the man who devises an at- 
titude questionnaire based solely on his 
own judgment of employees’ problems. 
He'll get answers to his questions all right, 
but he may not discover the things that are 
really bothering people. 

Would it be better, then, to throw 
away questionnaires and ‘‘measure’’ at- 
titudes only by using the more personal, 
but time-consuming, interview? Not neces- 
sarily. One solution is to combine these two 
methods by interviewing a small portion 
of the total group, then structuring the 
questionnaire items around the interview 
results. The advantages of this procedure 
are twofold: (a) you get a better idea of 
what questions to ask and (b) you can 
phrase the questions in the workers’ own 
language. 

2. Beware the ‘‘package’’ survey. One 
other reason for suggesting that the per- 
sonnel man not simply dream up a question- 
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A questionnaire alone may not bring out 
what's really ‘‘eating’’ your people. 
The author suggests at least a few inter- 
views first, to find what questions to ask 
and how to word them. Then make a 
pilot run. Also give a thought before- 
hand to making your morale measure- 
ments meaningful for those who won't 
take a lot of time to study a detailed 
report. 





naire in his office is that many morale 
problems are local in nature. Perhaps poor 
locker room facilities in two or three de- 
partments are a source of irritation, for 
instance. Questionnaires based on nation- 
wide or even industry-wide studies may be 
worded too generally to bring such facts to 
light. 

That’s one reason for looking very 
closely at the readymade attitude question- 
naires available on the open market. True, 
these instruments may be ‘“‘standardized,”’ 
but standardized on somebody else’s em- 
ployees, with the result that the items may 
have varying degrees of relevance for your 
situation. The ready-made questionnaire 
might miss the mark entirely, for example, 
if you wanted to survey only your super- 
visors. Needless to say, their problems are 
likely to be quite different from those of 
the rank-and-file individuals who comprise 
the bulk of the norm groups in most avail- 
able surveys. 
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3. Plan in advance to use a scaling pro- 
cedure that yields meaningful results. When 
you come to the reporting phase of the 
study, you'll be happy to save yourself the 
necessity of presenting the results question 
by question. What is needed is a way to 
compute a person's total morale score as 
well as his score for each major category of 
attitude, such as compensation, working 
conditions, supervision, etc. One way to 
do that which is of practical value for 
industry, is the method devised by Likert. 
A Likert-type item is simply a statement 
about some aspect of the job situation, 
worded either positively or negatively, to 
which the subject responds by checking one 
of the following: ‘‘strongly agree,”’ 
‘agree,’ ‘‘undecided,’’ ‘‘disagree,’’ or 
““strongly disagree.”’ 


Scorinc Metnop ImporTANT 


A couple of examples of Likert-type 
statements, one negative and one positive, 
are these: ‘‘My boss shows as much concern 
for the machines in his department as he 
does for his people.’’ On the positive side, 
‘One of the best things about this company 
is the job security it provides.’’ You will 
note that these are the kinds of thing that 
a worker might actually say in an inter- 
view. Putting them on a questionnaire is a 
speedy way of finding out how many 
others hold similar views. 

These items are generally scored by 
assigning weights of 4, 3, 2, 1 and o to 
“strongly agree,”’ ‘‘agree;’’ and so on down 
to “‘strongly disagree’’ when the item is 
worded positively. For negatively phrased 
statements, the weights are reversed. This 
scoring system permits you to compare 
sections and departments on over-all at- 
titude, as well as on those major categories 
of attitudes which are covered in the 
questionnaire. Being able to identify low- 
scoring work groups, you have clues as to 
where to start corrective action. In this 
connection, it may be wise to conduct some 





post-survey interviews to try to find out 
why people feel the way they do. 


Pitot Run ProposEp 


4. Pre-test the questionnaire. When you 
have drafted a preliminary form of the 
attitude instrument, based at least in part 
on statements obtained in interviews, try 
it out on a second sample of your survey 
group. A pilot run will show up ambiguous 
items and enable you to refine the scale 
statistically in much the same way many 
personnel tests are refined. That is, you can 
improve the internal consistency of the 
entire scale by eliminating items which fail 
to discriminate between high- and low- 
scoring portions of your pilot group. For 
guidance in making item analyses, see, for 
example, Personnel Selection by R. L. Thorn- 
dike, Wiley, 1949, pp. 236-256. It is also 
possible to clarify the attitude categories 
by correlating every item with each 
category score. This procedure generally 
results in more homogeneous categories by 
indicating new groupings for some items. 


Protect Workers’ ANONYMITY 


5. Consider the use of an outsider to ad- 
minister the scale. Once the ‘‘purified’’ 
questionnaire is developed, a choice of 
several methods of administering it to the 
remainder of the survey group is open 
to the researcher. He can distribute it to 
employees’ work places, assemble them in 
groups to administer it, put the question- 
naire in their pay envelopes or mail it to 
their homes. 

Space does not permit discussion of the 
pros and cons of these methods. However, if 
the decision is to administer the scale to 
groups of employees on the job, it might be 
well to engage a qualified person from out- 
side the company (perhaps from a uni- 
versity) to perform the administration and, 
possibly, make the analysis. A recent 
study has shown that workers seem to feel 
less threat to their anonymity when an 
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outsider rather than a company man 
handles the administration. It may also 
increase some people’s sense of security to 
be able to mail their questionnaires away to 
an outside agency for analysis instead of 
sending them to the personnel department. 

6. Don't overlook already existing morale 
indices. After the analysis of the survey 
form itself has been completed, the curious 
individual may wonder how the results 
jibe with what he already knew about 
morale through surface indicators such as 


rates of turnover, absenteeism and griev- 
ances. Checking these relationships is a 
good idea, too, because the results provide 
you with some external evidence of the 
validity of your scale. 

Thus, by combining the interview and 
questionnaire methods with your figures on 
turnover, absenteeism, etc. you get more 
information than the man who contents 
himself with only one of these sources. You 
are on firmer ground when it comes to re- 
porting your results, and using them. 
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D° you regularly read 

the back-of-the-book sec- 

tions? There is evidence that many readers have 

learned that nuggets of useful information are 

often to be found in*’ Across the Editor's Desk,” 

‘As YouWere Saying,’ and other departments. 

One bit of evidence concerns an item of less 

than a page which appear. in** As You Were 

Saying.’’ A name and address were mentioned. 
The gentleman named writes us: 

‘Your ‘pulling power’ brought requests 
for about 75 copies, and requests are still arriv- 
ing. The requesters look like the top layer of 
Fortune's list of s00—Alcoa, A T & T, du- 
Pont, etc.—highly impressive.” 

















An Industrial Relations Philosophy 


HE history of industrial and labor re- 

lations has been characterized by para- 
dox. Our progress since the Industrial 
Revolution has been such as to make 
America technologically dominant, and yet 
the social relations of industry continue to 
present problems. 

In a society which has elevated mass 
communication to a position unparalleled 
in history, the staff and line structure of 
industry is still characterized by one-way 
communication. 

With the American creed dedicated to 
free enterprise and a pattern of individual- 
ism, books, magazine articles, plays and 
movies document the woes of the ‘‘or- 
ganization man.” 

Whereas 50 years ago, it was still 
possible for a person with ability to 
complete the cycle from factory hand to 
top executive, today, as many statistical 
investigations show, the factory worker 
may become foreman, and goes no further. 
Executives tend to be drawn from the 
colleges and bypass the plant altogether. 

It is possible that the relatively new 
science of industrial sociology not only 
sheds light on these problems but also 
charts ways to solve them. At the risk of 
some over-simplification, the more im- 
portant trends high-lighted by recent 
social research can be documented. 


Two-Way CoMMUNICATION NEEDED 


In most companies industrial relations 
are management-centered or labor-centered 
and, whatever the virtues of either posi- 
tion, they result in one-way communica- 
tion, with no true meeting of minds or 
realization of a common social interest or 
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How often do you—as your company's 
manager who is most responsible for 
developing and employing your man- 
power resources to the best advantage— 
stand off and look at the broader 
aspects of your job? If you were stating 
a “‘philosophy’’ to live and work by, 
would it be quite similar to the author’ s? 


If not, how would it differ? 





responsibility. It must be realized that 
industry is a social system, and that a social 
system involves interaction, and that such 
interaction “‘pays off’’ in higher morale for 
executive and worker, which translate into 
increased productivity, better community 
relationships, and higher profits. In an era 
of increasing specialization, studies show 
that the industrial worker and salaried 
employee are seeking, in addition to 
material rewards, the more important 
intangibles—the feeling of being meeded, a 
basis for fixing one’s loyalties, and reducing 
abnormally high turnover rates. 


Tue ‘‘Smatt-Grour’’ Way 


In a mass society where the individual 
has often felt left out of things, large cor- 
porations have been working miracles in 
their training programs by using cultural 
dynamics or small-group sociology in 
fostering team-work. This is accomplished 
not at the expense of individual expression, 
but through guaranteeing the individual a 
responsibility for decision-making through 
the structure of the small group. Role- 
playing, socio-drama, buzz-sessions, idea 
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clinics, under trained group leaders have 
produced amazing results. 

For example, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn have developed a method for 
committees of executives to practice ‘*brain- 
storming,’ in which group participation in 
short sessions produces many more original 
useful ideas than the traditional practice of 
assigning a problem to an executive to work 
on in the isolation of his office. Thus far, 
such innovations have been limited to 
management, but there is no reason why 
they cannot be applied to labor-manage- 
ment committees, as an incentive toward 
two-way communication. 


BROADENING ExEcuTIVE RECRUITMENT 


With the increasing technical prereq- 
uisites for the executive role, management 
has been filling its vacancies from the 
graduating classes of the colleges, thereby 
bypassing its own plant personnel and 
perpetuating the rift between labor and 
management. In corporate bequests to 
colleges and universities, greater provision 
should be made for scholarships and fellow- 
ships for workers or their children so that 
there can be more upward movement from 
manual to “‘blue collar’’ to ‘‘white collar’’ 
levels, in the interest of worker morale. 


MANAGEMENT’s SociAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


The plant as a social system is not an 
island to itself but part of a wider com- 
munity upon which it is dependent, and 
within which it plays a crucial role. The 
personnel director therefore, as a key repre- 
sentative of management, must play a part 
within the larger society. He and his staff 
must provide either the counselling re- 
sources or make intelligent referrals in 
solving the many personal problems that 
the employees may have. Marital and 
family difficulties, illness, crisis situations, 
alcoholism, and related problems, are not 
only costly in terms of human misery, but 
more directly in lowered productive ef- 
ficiency. 


Similarly, the personnel director must 
be an opinion leader in his community, 
speaking to churches, civic organizations, 
and all other social agencies that can 
sponsor coordinated community-centered 
programs. He should initiate cooperative 
institutes with schools and colleges in the 
area for the exchange of information, 
better recruitment procedures, and the im- 
provement and continued growth of him- 
self and his associates. 


Starr-LinE RELATIONSHIPS 


While personnel policies will vary 
with the needs of the organization, certain 
over-all criteria should be used. The 
guiding rules involve rewards for merit, 
objective job definitions, clear-cut but 
flexible lines of responsibility, checks on 
absenteeism and abnormal labor turnover, 
and social relationships in factory and 
office so arranged that no job is thought of 
as a blind alley. To make all this possible, 
the personnel director must be in a position 
not only to administer company policy but, 
in cooperation with top management, to be 
jointly responsible for defining it. 

In essence, a philosophy of industrial 
relations stands or falls to the degree that 
it succeeds in fostering individual worth, 
health, security, and group loyalty, not at 
the expense of other individuals, but 
through maximizing the participation of all 
within the corporate venture. An employee 
with good morale is an efficient and re- 
liable employee, and all the devices of 
personnel administration must be subordi- 
nated to that end. 





Closely related to good leadership as a key to 
high morale and good mental health is adequate 
motivation. Unless we help a man to understand 
his job and give him a picture of his part on the 
team, he can never really be a member of the team, 
can never really identify his own interests and as- 
pirations with those of the larger group. 

Dr. William Menninger 
of The Menninger Foundation 














Four-Step Way to Tap Your 
Reservoir of Leader Talent 


|e pew the past three years one has 
needed only casually to look through 
several of the popular magazines to find the 
alarming report that there is a serious 
shortage of qualified executives in the lower 
and middle levels of most industrial man- 
agemeiits. 

‘““We are facing the greatest shortage 
in management that this country has yet 
experienced,’” said a writer in Newsweek 
early in 1957. ‘‘A woeful dearth of young 
men with a broad education who have the 
talent which will enable them to occupy 
the highest places in management”’ was de- 
plored by a board chairman in Changing 
Times in May 1954. ‘Many executives, in 
moments of candor, will admit that their 
companies have no second team .. . there 
is only a thin layer of competent adminis- 
trators at the top, with no one to back them 
up ...mno resources from which to draw 
replacements even for middle management,” 
said Robert N. McMurry in Harvard 
Business Review in early 1954. 

The point to be made here is that the 
fundamental characteristics upon which 
individual executive ability can be based 
are present to a far greater degree than ap- 
pears on the surface. There is a vast reser- 
voir of talent available; the same kind of 
outstanding talent that has built American 
industry into what it is today. This pool of 
talent is already in industry but too much 
of it is being allowed to lie dormant. 


REAsONs FOR SEEMING DEFICIENCY 


What has happened in our economy in 
the past decade to cause the apparent de- 
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Is there a real shortage of leadership 
talent? The author thinks not. The 
apparent shortage in particular in- 
stances may result from failure to 
bring today's talented young people 
along to the best advantage. The writer 
outlines four steps for identifying po- 
tential leaders and getting them started 
up the ladder. 





ficiency in executive talent? What can be 
done toward alleviation of the situation? 
First, normal evolution toward better 
labor-management relations has brought 
about the need for a much more compre- 
hensive understanding of labor-management 
problems. Second, the growing need for 
greater efficiency in operations has placed a 
substantial burden on management to cope 
not only with the complex problems of 
labor-management, but at the same time to 
increase profits under a system which is 
growing more and more competitive. 
Constant admonitions of alert execu- 
tive committees or corporation presidents 
to eliminate unnecessary overhead are 
essential to continued successful growth ot 
any business, particularly in a tightening 
economy. However, all too frequently the 
mandate is not carried out with proper 
caution. ‘Across the board’’ cuts are made 
in personnel and frantic economy measures 
are applied in all possible directions. 
Frequently the result is more ineffi- 
ciency, greater problems and more unquali- 
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fied, over-burdened executives saddled with 
responsibility for doing a job but not hav- 
ing control over the factors involved in 
doing it. A more realistic approach to 
economy of operation would be to free top 
management from purely supervisory prob- 
lems by developing lower-level executives 
capable of performing their own jobs 
efficiently. 


Give Leapers CHANCE To Grow 


Too often the persons with executive 
responsibility are given no opportunity to 
broaden their job perspective, i.e., broaden 
it enough to encompass the areas of re- 
sponsibility outside of the specific tangible 
function of one department. The responsi- 
bility of a production manager extends 
beyond the task of production as such. He 
must be a part of a team and must constantly 
be alert to the need for cooperation with 
sales, finance, legal and personnel. General 
company policies on matters of salaries and 
reduction of costs are matters which must 
be given considered attention along with 
the technical job of production. 

Where inexperienced people have been 
given management responsibility for opera- 
tion of sizable industrial units with the 
expectation that their native ability will 
produce results, there is hardly a reasonable 
basis for speculation as to why they fail. 
They don’t even know the overall business 
value, needs, and requirements of other 
departments, much less care about them. 

In viewing these facts, one might 
easily conclude that many of the individuals 
with executive responsibility have neither 
the skill nor the basic understanding re- 
quired to fulfill the tasks before them, that 
these people are not ‘‘executive material.”’ 
The fact that so often the persons involved 
have not been given even the most ele- 
mentary training in the fundamentals of 
supervision is overlooked. In many in- 
stances, even in the largest companies, the 
supervisor has either been over-exposed to 


a mechanical superficial type of training 
program of the ‘‘how-to-do-it’’ variety, or 
he has had no guidance at all. 


First, KNow Your Man 


As a start in the matter of uncovering 
basic talent, an inventory of all personnel 
should be attempted and, on the basis of 
simple common sense selection, a group 
may be formed for the commencement of a 
general four-step program of initial execu- 
tive development. 

The first step in such a program should 
include a personal discussion with each 
individual to determine what his true 
long-range desires are with respect to his 
ultimate attainment in the company. This 
discussion should be carefully planned and 
held privately between the individual and 
two people from top management. 

As a necessary part of this examina- 
tion, an effort should be made to determine 
something about the person’s personal ob- 
jectives. Have they been clearly defined in 
his own mind? Has his maturity evolved to 
a point where his objective is more than 
money centered, i.e., does it include the 
desire to accomplish a generally successful 
adjustment to the environment of his com- 
munity as well as company? Is this desire 
strong enough to cause him to be willing 
to make adjustments in new communities 
if it should become necessary to move 
periodically to new locations in order to 
broaden his knowledge and understanding 
of the company? 

Does his desire to be a leader appear to 
stem from selfish immature motives or from 
a true want to participate in and contribute 
to a successful unit of our economic society? 
Has the person up to this point, either in 
school or in the work situation, evidenced 
strong tendencies to confine his activities 
to specialized technical or research work, or 
are there evidences of a willingness to 
assume administrative responsibilities and 
work through people? 
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Are there any evidences of a true 
interest in business as such, as contrasted 
with the aversion to it which is sometimes 
indicated by persons with a strong scien- 
tific or technical bent? In short, what is his 
real ambition? 

At an interview of this type a reason- 
ably qualified manager can gain a distinct 
impression of the individual and can with 
reasonable accuracy conclude in his own 
mind whether the basic desire to assume 
the responsibility of an executive position 
is truly present. 


Szconp, Give Him PErsPEcTive 


The second step should embrace gen- 
eral indoctrination designed to acquaint 
the employee with the company, its prod- 
ucts, and its fundamental aims. The overall 
objectives of the company and the missions 
of each unit of the company required to 
carry out such objectives should be clearly 
defined, and the employee should be helped 
to understand them fully. 

At this stage, the discussion should re- 
main exceedingly general, and the specifi- 
cation of details on company benefits, such 
as retirement plans and group insurance, 
should be meticulously avoided. Emphasis 
should be on where the individual fits into 
the general scheme, i.e., how his job relates 
to certain general company objectives and 
to the mission of his department. 

He should be encouraged to under- 
stand his responsibilities to himself, to his 
employees, and to the persons with whom 
he is associated. The effort here is to develop 
a mature and broad perspective of these 
inter-relations. 

It is proper to note at this point that 
in order to take this second step the existing 
management of the company should have 
reasonably well defined objectives of its 
own in clearly written form. If such state- 
ments have not been developed, it is desir- 
able to delay commencement of any at- 
tempted indoctrination of employees until 
the statements have been developed. 


Tuirp, Get Him Heapep Ricat 


The third step should be equally gen- 
eral. For want of a better description let us 
call it the “‘directional’’ phase of the pro- 
gram. The individuals selected should be 
encouraged to understand that the road 
ahead is not an easy one, and that leadership 
is a quality which is so indefinite and difii- 
cult to describe that the best test of success 
is success itself. 

There is no clear cut ‘‘check-list’’ of 
the attributes of leadership. The character- 
istics which experience shows have resulted 
in success will vary according to the en- 
vironment. This indicates the need for a 
careful study of the requirements of each 
area of supervision and the development of 
a clearly written definition of it. Certain 
well selected reading should be recom- 
mended at this point in order to broaden 
the manager's perspective. 


Fourtu, Ler Hm Legarn sy Dono 


The fourth step should be the actual 
“learning by doing’’ phase. This should be 
accomplished by placing the incumbent in 
the job with full authority and responsi- 
bility and an absolute minimum of super- 
vision. Higher management should be 
available for consultation and advice at 
any time but should not direct the work. 

In this phase there will be many oppor- 
tunities for guidance, because management 
trainees will make mistakes. Young super- 
visors will tend to place themselves in 
sympathy with their employees and against 
certain company policies and practices. The 
“halo effect’’ will have a strong influence 
on the new supervisor in his evaluation of 
his employees’ performance. These are two 
of the most common examples of action 
which denote a lack of training rather than 
a basic character defect. 

Every opportunity should be taken to 
guide each trainee in the important area of 
human relations and to give him an under- 


(Continued on page 270) 
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si His is a report of an experimental project 
at the University of Chicago, which 
combined realistic research experience for 
advanced Business School students with 
useful personnel research for the University 
personnel department. Our experience was 
favorable and has led us to the conclusion 
that effective teaching in personnel re- 
search can be combined with a practical 
research program for a cooperating com- 
pany, with benefit to both. 

In this experiment, students were given 
a genuine business structure within which 
to try their wings. All the usual ‘‘real life’’ 
limitations of meager data, supervisory re- 
sistance and administrative constraints 
were present. So, however, was the motiva- 
tion of being able to work with real prob- 
lems. 

From the standpoint of the cooperating 
personnel department, there was the oppor- 
tunity to utilize the energies and abilities 
of a reasonably well-qualified group of indi- 
viduals in attacking some research prob- 
lems currently neglected because of a lack 
of time and staff. Almost all personnel 
departments of small or medium size organ- 
izations will have a number of such prob- 
lems on file, some of which will be suitable 
for analysis by a competent student group. 

The School of Business of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago requires all students 
concentrating in industrial relations to take 
an eleven-week course entitled Research 


Methods and Problems in Personnel Manage- 





The students obtained valuable expe- 
rience in coping with difficulties often 
encountered in business research proj- 
ects. The personnel director obtained 
some ‘‘answers’’ which he hadn't been 
able to get for himself, because of lack 
of time and staff. The procedure will 
interest not only other schools, but 
commercial organizations too. 





ment. In the Spring of 1956 an opportunity 
arose to set this course up as a practicum. 
This was a joint effort of the University 
personnel director, the instructor in indus- 
trial relations, and twelve specializing 
students. The University employs about 
4500 non-academic workers, and the variety 
of skills encompassed in the work force is 
probably greater than that of most com- 
panies of equivalent size. This, plus the 
fact that the University is a private insti- 
tution, tends to make its personnel problem 
much like those of sizable private com- 
panies. 


This course had these features: 

1. It was directed specifically toward giv- 
ing the student (a) actual experience in design- 
ing and carrying out the kind of problem-ori- 
ented research common in business and (b) an 
appreciation of the limitations which face the 
researcher who works in an administrative 
rather than an academic environment. 
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2. Research had to be conclusive. Students 
were expected not only to talk about the sorts 
of things that would be interesting and feasible 
to do but actually to carry them out within the 
eleven week period in such a way that the re- 
sults were usable to the Personnel Director. 

3. The students had to perform the task of 
reducing some of the overall problems of the 
personnel director to projects. This was a plan- 
ning task substantially different from simply 
planning research design and procedure. It in- 
volved blocking out projects with regard to 
time limitations, available data and practical 
research methods, and the demands of the in- 
structor and the administrator. 


Procedure. To replicate the industrial 
research situation as closely as possible, 
the following procedure was used: 


1. Members of the class were given a read- 
ing program covering research methods and 
design as well as specific examples of personnel 
projects. They were expected to pace them- 
selves on this reading, using it as needed to aid 
them in their projects. 

2. A couple of hours were devoted at the 
very beginning of the class to discussing the 
methods and objects of the course as well as 
problems of research design. The instructor in- 
dicated what he hoped the class would achieve, 
the rules for proceeding, and gave some advice 


on research design. The class in turn raised ques-' 


tions, to get a better understanding of how to 
cope with a novel classroom situation. 

3. The class then met with the Personnel 
Director for a total of about three or four hours, 
this time being divided into three sessions. The 
Personnel Director described his working situa- 
tion and problems, particularly those problems 
which concerned him most at the moment. 
Some time was devoted to “ brainstorming”’ 
these problems. The members of the class were 
aware that while they were listening to the 
Personnel Director they needed to be thinking 
ahead to the job of devising research projects. 

During these discussions the interest of the 
class became focused upon one problem—the 
persistent one of trying to maintain adequate 
clerical and technical staff for the University. 
In part, this problem appeared to result from 
the University’s location. This problem was 
important to the personnel department, and 





seemed to provide a variety of potential research 
projects. 

4. Two or three class-hours were then de- 
voted to establishing tentative research projects. 
Both the instructor and the Personnel Director 
participated in these discussions. The basic 
policy was to give the students as much leeway 
as possible in choosing their projects, at the 
same time pointing out design weaknesses and 
administrative problems not immediately ap- 
parent to them. 

The Personnel Director went along with 
the students as far as he possibly could, but it 
was necessary for him to occasionally veto cer- 
tain proposals simply because he had to con- 
sider the administrative impact of these pro- 
posals. This, of course, was the occasion for 
considerable discussion, since one of the main 
objectives of the course was to bring to the stu- 
dents’ attention the practical limitations placed 
upon the industrial researcher. 

5. Students as individuals, or in groups of 
two or three, presented preliminary ideas of the 
projects which they proposed to carry out. 
These were discussed by the entire group, the 
members of the group successively playing the 
roles of project sponsor and project review com- 
mittee. 

6. Students began working on their se- 
lected projects with the individual advice and 
counsel of the instructor and the Personnel Di- 
rector. During this time, which covered about 
seven or eight weeks, students worked as their 
schedules permitted, and met for counsel with 
whomever they needed at the moment. 

At weekly intervals the class met to hear 
progress reports on the individual projects. 
These project report sessions were deliberately 
incorporated into the course so as to give all 
students a maximum opportunity to hear about 
the difficulty one experiences in a variety of 
kinds of research. It was encouraging to note 
the strong interest in all projects shown by all 
members of the class. The sessions were lively. 

7. Projects were written up, presented to 
the class and appraised before the end of the 
eleven-week period. 


DescrIPTION OF RgszARCH Projects 


A. Demographic Characteristics of Full-Time 
Non-Academic Technical and Clerical Employees of 
the University of Chicago. 
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This study, carried out by two students, 
was an elaborate and thorough survey of the 
home location and other characteristics of ap- 
proximately twelve hundred clerical and tech- 
nical employees, and the known characteristics 
(obtained from census data) of the populations 
of these neighborhoods. The value of this work 
was that of a bench mark study. Such a survey 
of location can be repeated at any time desired, 
and patterns of mobility (broken down by 
skills, age, training, sex, etc.) determined. 

One immediately useful result was an 
analysis of the degree of penetration of the 
University’s recruiting efforts into relevant skill 
pools in each census tract area. In a rough way 
this gave some indication of those areas where 
recruiting efforts might be most fruitful in the 
future. 


B. A Study of Attitudes Toward Certain Job 


Factors. 


This project, one of the more ambitious, 
was laid out by three students for the purpose of 
investigating the differences in employee atti- 
tudes toward certain aspects of work at the 
University in contrast with other employment 
locations. The research was designed to control 
for differences between University and business 
work groups as well as between downtown 
(loop) versus neighborhood location such as the 
University’s. 

The project necessarily involved design of 
an attitude questionnaire, analysis of data and 
application of statistical tests. All of the diffi- 
culties attendant upon an interesting but rather 
complicated and thorough research project 
such as this were brought to light and discussed 
with members of the class. Not surprisingly, 
time limitations hit this group hard. Some in- 
teresting results were obtained, although a 
rather sizable body of unanalyzed data remains, 
perhaps for future groups to explore. 


C. The Effect of Transportation on University 
Clerical Turnover. 


This study, carried out by one individual, 
involved interviewing people who had sep- 
arated from University employment at least one 
year previously, to determine the individual's 
reason for separation. It was actually set up as 
a test of the hypothesis that transportation 
difficulties were correlated with turnover rates. 

Some of the data gathered here was com- 


- parable with some of the data covered in study 


(A) above. In addition a fairly clear answer to 
the question of the importance of transportation 
difficulties asa cause for separation was obtained. 


D. A Research Project on Why Job Applicants 
Refused Jobs Offered Them at the University. 


This study was based on a survey of people 
who had been offered jobs but had declined 
them, to learn why these jobs were turned down. 
It was, in a sense, a correlative or reinforcement 
study on the transportation hypothesis. The 
conclusions of this study were read together 
with those of the other studies done at the 
same time. This cross interpretation and com- 
parison was, incidentally, one of the valuable 
by-products of this type of instruction method. 


E. Report on Survey of Attitudes of Student 
Wives Toward Employment at the University. 


This was a study of a special group of 
people, normally regarded as exceptionally 
available for employment, to learn why many 
of these people did not choose to work at the 
University. Again it was possible to cross-com- 
pare the results with those of other studies. 


F. Exit Interview Study. 


This was primarily a trial run of a depth 
interviewing technique, using a group of three 
interviewers, in an effort to determine morale 
factors characteristic of the University work 
force. 

An appraisal of the course from the instruc- 
tor's viewpoint. No formal or carefully de- 
signed evaluation of the effect of the course 
on the students was made. It would seem 
appropriate, especially in view of the 
nature of the course, to attempt to do so in 
future classes run on the same basis. How- 
ever, some observations were made. 

The most obvious change in the stu- 
dents was the respect they developed for 
the amount of time it takes to gain even a 
little systematic knowledge in a work situ- 
ation. The experience of accomplishing 
something was exciting; the experience of 
chewing a too-large bite was chastening. 

The motivation level was high. In an 
effort to do a defensible job—one which 
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they could discuss in front of their col- 
leagues with some pride—most members of 
the class had to spend a considerable amount 
of time and effort. This they did, beyond 
any level the instructor had seen in other 
courses. : 

In the process of learning how much 
time it takes to carry through a project, 
the attitude of the students toward the 
Personnel Director changed. At first, in 
sessions where the Personnel Director was 
absent, the students were inclined to be 
somewhat critical when they learned that 
the answers to what seemed like reasonable 
and easy questions had not already been 
picked up by him. As they continued to 
work, under fire from their colleagues, the 
instructor and the Personnel Director, fre- 
quently working right in the personnel 
office where the daily departmental activi- 
ties were in full swing, their attitude 
toward the task of the personnel man 
became much more sympathetic. 

The particular group of students mak- 
ing up this class played the role of critic 
very well. It is the instructor's belief that 
one of the most valuable products of the 
total experience was the importance indi- 
vidual students attached to making their 
efforts meet the approval of their colleagues. 
The questions raised by members of the 
class in regard to a fellow student's project 
were quite thoughtful. It is likely that the 
pattern of working alone for a while with 
occasional counsel from a figure in author- 
ity—the instructor or the Personnel Direc- 
tor—together with periodic convening for 
re-hash before one’s colleagues, comes close 
to the pattern of activity which would 
take place in the company in a research 
situation. 

An appraisal from the Personnel Director's 
viewpoint. In the opinion of the cooperating 
Personnel Director, the experiment was 
gratifying from two aspects. For one 
thing, he found it enlightening and useful 
to discuss some of his problems with a 


group of alert students whose points of 
view were objective to his situation. It was 
not only refreshing but worthwhile to 
have his problems challenged by a group 
who didn’t already know “‘all the reasons 
why it can’t be done.’’ The second benefit 
he derived from the experience was that, 
through the students’ efforts, his depart- 
ment obtained valid information which 
shed some light on the problems investi- 
gated. As a result, the department was 
able to progress toward the solution of 
problems which were of long standing, but 
which it had not been able to attack be- 
cause of the pressure of business. 

Conclusion. The increasing interest in 
personnel research activities in the corpora- 
tion raises real questions for the company 
about the source from which research 
personnel should be drawn. It is frequently 
possible to secure the services of individuals 
trained in one or another of the social 
sciences. On the other hand, the individual 
chosen to administer personnel research 
activity often may not have such a rigorous 
scientific background. 

The school of business, then, should 
face the problem of devising a way to expose 
the student to the kinds of problems which 
the personnel administrator faces, to guide 
him in translating these problems into 
feasible research projects and, perhaps most 
difficult, to bring home to him the con- 
straints the administrative environment 
places upon his research efforts. Cooperative 
training, as described here, seems a promis- 
ing answer. 

This kind of practicum might well be 
extended into areas other than industrial 
relations. Required are administrators with 
problems which are to them an incentive 
for cooperation, faculty members compe- 
tent to supervise research who are sensitive 
to the administrator's problems and who 
also are aware of those interests of his 
which need protection, and mature students 
eager to learn. 





As You Were Saying — 


FIGHTING CLICHES WITH FINES 


person who habitually uses cliches 

many times sounds like an expert, and 
he may be, but he succeeds in conveying 
very little to his listeners.’’ So writes J. F. 
Chevalier, Assistant Manager, Sales Per- 
sonnel Department, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Company, Minneapolis. 
Mr. Chevalier’s letter was prompted by our 
request for “‘off-beat personnel chatter’’ in 
the September P/J. He and his associates 
are having a lot of fun over cliches—here 
is his account of what is going on. 


About two weeks ago three of us, Audie 
Klevickis, Sam Cantwell and myself began the 
‘battle’ of the cliché in our department. Our 
intentions were about 50% serious and 50% 
just for fun. If many clichés enter the conversa- 
tion, everyone appears to have expressed his 
ideas and no doubt everyone is much impressed, 
but chances are that confusion is created rather 
than understanding. 

To begin our “‘battle’’ we made a list of 
the favorite clichés of half a dozen men in our 
personnel department. We left out those which 
have not actually been used, even though inter- 
esting or humorous, such as those you mentioned 
in your article. The number we thought of was 
amazing. Then we invited all six men to join in 
the ‘‘ battle’’. The rules were that every time we 
found ourselves uttering one of the listed 
phrases we put a quarter in a penalty box. The 
incentive was that the accumulated penalties 
would be withdrawn each Friday afternoon to 


be spent at the local pub after work. 

Already our people seem to be thinking 
more about expressing their thoughts clearly 
rather than thinking them through only half 
way and brushing them off by uttering bits of 
wisdom which really convey little meaning. 

I am sending you our list hoping that it 
will help you sense the pulse of the situation, 
and assist you to get your project nailed down 
and over the hump before you touch base with 
others on your staff. I hope you won't spin your 
wheels, but pull out all stops and hammer the 
point home so that it will stand up over the 
long haul. This list should wrap things up. 

(Here are a few of the 88 items included on 
Mr. Chevalier’s list. A later letter reports a 
booming business; during a recent two-hour 
meeting our correspondent himself had to ante 
in $1.00 for slipping four times.) 


Tying things together 
Wrapping it up 
Nailing it down 


Getting the stamp of ap- 
proval 

Touching base with some- 
one 

Clueing them in 

Checking it out 

Having it wired 


Bring it to a boil 
Topping it off 


Sensing the pulse of the sit- 
uation 

Focusing on the essentials 

Getting at the guts of it 

Reviewing the bidding 

Getting down to brass tacks 


Getting on the ball 
Pulling out all stops 
Stepping up the pace 
Zeroing in 


Giving it a shot in the arm 
Sitting on the fence 


Flying by the seat of the 
pants 

Cobble up something 

Beef it up 

Taking another stab at it 


Having him over the barrel 
Lowering the boom 
Setting up target dates 
Kicking the idea around 
Shifting gears 


CUSTOMER ACCEPTANCE 
FOR HUMAN RESEARCH 


_— R. F. Baker, who is Design Super- 
visor with the Rohr Aircraft Corpora- 
tion of Chula Vista, California, comes a 
thoughtful comment on an article by Cecil 
E. Goode which appeared here in March 
1957. The article was entitled ‘‘Needed— 
More Human Research."’ Mr. Baker's feel- 
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ing was that Mr. Goode had ‘‘missed the 
point of application”’ in stressing the need 
for more research into human behavior in 
place of arm-chair rationalization. Says 
Mr. Baker: 


Pure research is the systematic probing of 
the unknown for new knowledge. Applied re- 
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search is often the result of pure research, as 
when Du Pont’s fundamental experiments with 
coal, air and water led to nylon and its many 
commercial uses. Applied research in industry 
is usually concerned with product development 
and marketing; wherein, the possibility of 
customer acceptance is appraised to determine if 
the cost of product development is worth while. 

Who is the customer in human relations? 
Management and the supervisor benefit from 
efficient performance of the workers. The 
workers also benefit from the resultant pros- 
perity of the successful management. 

Then, isn’t it the intent to motivate a 
team effort? If so, to realize the benefits of the 
team effort, all concerned must get on a com- 
mon ground. This common attitude is not a new 
discovery of research but is an old principle 
frequently un-applied by the lack of simple, 


understandable communications. 

The author's implied slander to ‘the man 
on the street’’ could be wrong. Compared to a 
research psychologist, maybe the man on the 
street or the door-to-door salesman is better 
able to talk in terms that other workers, like 
himself, can understand. 

Therefore, it the workers are to be the cus- 
tomers of targeted theories of human research, 
this writer suggests that the potential of cus- 
tomer acceptance be scrutinized, before the 
theories are marketed. The fundamental point 
of leadership and the most direct way of apply- 
ing the theory is to lead the man to want to 
make the action or follow the desired procedure. 
This is best accomplished by translating the 
theories into terms the worker can understand, 
and by treating the worker the way you like 
to be treated. 


DR. BANKS SIX “HAPPINESS PILLS” 


Wit would you give for pills which, 


taken regularly, would ‘‘destroy 
worry, prevent ulcers, cure high blood 
pressure and eliminate mental anguish’’? 
Are any of your people in the market for 
them? Carroll H. Jones, when he was editor 
of the program called ‘‘Human Relations— 
at Home, at Work and at Play’’ for The 
Stevens-Davis Company of Chicago, recom- 
mended to us six ‘“‘miracle tablets’’ pre- 
scribed by Dr. Murray Banks. Jacqueline 
Dehn, editor pro tem, also endorses them. 
Mr. Jones wrote: 


Dr. Banks's claims for his ‘* happiness pills’’ 
should not be taken lightly. He’s a professor of 
psychology at Long Island University, New 
York. However, he cautions, his pills won't 
work unless the patient helps them along. 

Pill No. 1: Stop lying to yourself. Lie to your 
mother, your boss and the world, Dr. Banks 
says (with his tongue in his cheek), but not to 
yourself. 

Pill No. 2: Give your old age a good swift kick. 
Some persons we know are old at 30, others still 
young at 8o. ‘‘ Youth,” as General MacArthur 
once remarked, ‘‘ is not entirely a time of life—it 


is a state of mind. It is a temper of the will, a 
quality of the imagination, a vigor of the 
emotions. It means a temperamental predomi- 
nance of courage over timidity, of an appetite 
for adventure over love of ease. 

“Nobody grows old by merely living a 
number of years. People grow old only by 
deserting their ideals. Years may wrinkle the 
skin, but to give up interest wrinkles the soul. 
Worry, doubt, self-distrust, fear and des- 
pair—these are the long, long years that bow 
the head and turn the growing spirit back to 
dust.”’ 

Pill No. 3: Be sure to murder your worries 
before they murder you. Worty, most of us will 
agree, is the most disintegrating enemy there is 
of the human personality. 

Pill No. 4: Live your life one day at a time. If 
we do this, says Dr. Banks, we won't be forever 
worrying about what happened yesterday or 
what may happen tomorrow. 

Pill No. 5, perhaps the most important one 
of all, has to do with mental attitude. A man 
is what he thinks he is, Dr. Banks points out. 
If he thinks happy, he'll be happy; if he thinks 
sad, he'll be just that. 

Pill No. 6: The ability to laugh. Without this 
one the rest don’t mean a thing. 











BOOKS 





READING IMPROVEMENT FOR ApDuLTs. By 
Paul D. Leedy. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1956. 456 pp. $6.95 


There must be individuals who are so 
determined to improve their reading speed 
and comprehension that they can work on 
a book like this page by page, chapter by 
chapter, and exercise by exercise—and 
finally get from it what the author intended. 
You are most fortunate if you are such an 
individual, and this would be a good book 
to work with. ‘‘Whether you study alone,”’ 
says the author in the preface, ‘‘or in an 
evening adult education class, an executive 
training program, or college, you will bene- 
fit by the application of the principles laid 
down here.”’ I agree. But the emphasis 
seems to be on solitary rather than group 
study, and that is what I have misgivings 
about. 

One trouble with a book of this sort is 
that the reader is led on so many interesting 
by-paths that he loses sight of his purpose. 
For example, here in a chapter on Meeting 
the Reading Demands of Business you come 
to a five-page selection ‘‘On Jargon’’ by 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. This is delight- 
ful; one of your long-time favorites. You 
enjoy it again, and again resolve to elimi- 
nate over-much jargon from your writing. 
But that’s not the idea right now; the idea 
is to read the piece so well that you will be 
able to make a good score on the quiz that 
follows. How this delicious literary essay 
ties in with business reading is another 
subject for speculation. 

Not to be too critical—still asserting 
that this is one of the best books of the 
kind—you may also wonder how a 28-page 
chapter on Readability as an Aid to Better 
Reading fits in. Surely it is the writer, not 
the reader, who makes the prose easy or 
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hard to read. But, says the author, ‘‘if you 
can predict its probable difficulty, especially 
if it lies in the difficult—very difficult zone, 
the better you can meet the storm of words 
when they threaten to engulf you.’” He 
doesn't say how, but “‘by being forewarned, 
you can batten down the hatches and get 
ready for a rough time. And skillful sailors 
know how to handle their craft in a storm 
as well as they know how to sail it over a 
placid sea.’’ How the following exposition 
of the Flesch formula and the Gunning 
‘fog index’’ will help you read better. by 
battening down the hatches is left to the 
imagination. 
H. M. T. 


Womanpower. By the National Manpower 
Council. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1957. 371 pages. $5. 


Did you know that nearly 30% of all 
the married women in this country hold 
jobs; that more than half of employed 
women are married and that almost half of 
them are more than forty years old? You 
also learn from the jacket that the book 
discusses: the composition of the female 
labor force, the history of women in paid 
employment, the distinguishing character- 
istics of women’s behavior in the labor 
market, the legislation affecting women 
workers, the employer policies and prac- 
tices involving women in business and in- 
dustry, the problem of shortages of highly 
trained personnel, and the forces which 
impel so many mature married women to 
return to work. 

The book reports the National Man- 
power Council's fifth of a series of studies of 
the country’s human resources under a 
Ford Foundation grant. Seventeen pages of 
““‘acknowledgments’’ list some 400 names. 











Despite all the names, the book quotes few 
statements by identified people or organi- 
zations. Few, if any, cases or illustrations of 
points are cited. Too much of the text deals 
with generalities of the ‘‘some do—others 
don’t’’ kind. 

You might expect the chapter on ‘The 
Labor Market Behavior of Women’’ to 
present some positive conclusions—especi- 
ally the summary part of it under the sub- 
head, “Implications for Employer Action.”’ 
But here are the first few lines of it. ‘“The 
main findings of this chapter challenge 
widely-held convictions about the char- 
acteristics of women in relationship to their 
employment. It is quite clear that the labor 
market behavior of women differs in many 
ways from that of men. The precise nature 
and the reasons for the differences, however, 
remain in doubt because of the paucity of 
reliable data and because so much of the 
available data relate to labor market condi- 
tions of an earlier day. For example, it ap- 
pears that women workers, particularly 
married women, show different geographi- 
cal mobility patterns from men, but this 
specific question has not yet been investi- 
gated thoroughly.” 

However you think about women in 
industry, whatever you do, you'll find here 
that others think and do the same—and 
differently. 

H.M.T. 


Tue Secretary's Spetter. By Mary Eliza- 
beth Chute. Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
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New York, revised edition 1957. 195 pages. 
$3. 


A book like this can be a lot of fun for 
a person who likes words. I was surprised at 
the spelling of some fairly common words, 
but then—I am the type who is easily 
surprised when it comes to spelling. The 
book not only serves as a dictionary with a 
limited vocabulary (about 3,000 words) 
but also makes a point of something called 
editorial syllabification (there's a honey of a 
word) which I can hardly imagine any 
secretary bothering with. 

Rather disconcerting to me is the break- 
ing up of the word lists into 155 ‘‘lessons’’ 
—a lesson per page, never more nor less. This 
makes it necessary to look up any word in 
the index, which answers the spelling 
question right off. The user is supposed to 
know what most of the words mean; in a 
few cases simple definitions are given. At 
the bottom of each lesson page there is a 
brief list of cities, with their states or 
countries. Some pages are devoted to words 
associated with particular lines of work, 
such as electrical, medical, insurance and 
so on. 

This is unquestionably a good text for 
school youngsters who have little knowl- 
edge of business terms, but a good desk 
dictionary and a gazetteer might help an 
older person more and be as easy to use. 

H.M.T. 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


Teach YoursELF MANAGEMENT SKILLs. By Louis 
Cassels and Raymond L. Randall in Nation's 
Business for October; three pages. Names the key 
points to follow in order to develop yourself 
even if your company has no executive training 
program; a do-it-yourself course which may 
give better results because it requires harder 
work and personal initiative. Among the 
points; make sure that you have room to grow, 
be a self-winder, know yourself, be your own 


task-master, reach out for responsibility, learn 
to let go—delegate. Reprints offered at 15¢ each, 
$10.15 per hundred, from 1615 H Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 





Orrice Unionization. A panel discussion mod- 
erated by John N. Given in the Autumn issue 
of Personnel Management Abstracts. The five-page 
article is reprinted from the August issue of 
Office Management. In the same issue is reprinted 
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an article, previously noticed here, by Thomas 
G. Spates in The Harvard Busines Review on books 
which promise to improve executive skills in 
various directions. *‘ Personnel Management Ab- 
stracts’’ consists largely of book and article 
abstracts, so framed as to fit a file containing 
5 x 3 cards. Among abstracts from many other 
magazines in the Autumn issue are three from 
Personnel Journal. 





SweatsHops Unper Buuve Sxizs. By Sol Markoff 
in the October issue of AFL-CIO American Fed- 
erationist. The 2-page article tells of migrant 
farm workers, many of them young children, 
and some of kindergarten age. The year-round 
average earnings of migrant farm workers are 
said to be less than $20 a week. Workers *‘live 
in more wretched houses, are transported under 
more perilous conditions, have less education, 
less medical care, and less legal protection than 
any other group of American wage earners."’ 
Father Edward W. O'Rourke is quoted as saying 
that ‘exploitation of these defenseless workers 
is the blackest blot on our national character.”’ 





How to Get tHE Most rrom Mepiation. By 
George Bennett in the August number of Labor 
Law Journal; some three pages. The company 
cannot appear to be intimidated by a strike 
threat. The union cannot appear to knuckle 
under to an adamant management. Faces are 
saved on both sides by the mediator, who can 
and does exert every effort to prevent the 
threatened strike, without his activities being 
taken as a sign of weakness by either party. This 
is just one of the author’s points. The article 
may be of special interest to you in combination 
with Mr. Bennett’s article on ‘‘How Labor 
Mediators Work’’ in this Personnel Journal; it 
shows how a writer may ‘‘slant’’ his material 
to the interests of several magazines’ readers. 





Cotteces Must Train JourNALIsts ror INpus- 
TRY. Two-page article by Clement E. Trout in 
the September issue of Industrial Editor. Mr. 
Trout, who was given House Magazine Insti- 
tute’s award this year for ‘‘notable contribu- 
tions to the advancement of effective communi- 
cations in American industry,’’ is head of the 
department of technical journalism at Okla- 
homa State University. He reports some of the 
findings of a survey made by the International 
Council of Industrial Editors of what successful 


editors think a prospective employee publica- 
tion editor should be taught in college to pre- 
pare him for his special work. Industrial Editor 
is a new publication located at 8341 Westlawn 
Ave., Los Angeles 45, California. 





ATTENDANCE Controt. By Robert I. Weil, per- 
sonnel manager of The Puritan Sportswear Corp., 
two pages in October Supervision. Tells *‘how 
one company developed a simple but effective 
way of dealing with tardiness and unauthorized 
absence.’ To a bonus arrangement for attend- 
ance was added a system of graduated penalties 
up to the ultimate discharge for too bad a rec- 
ord. The author says the plan works well. In 
the same issue: *‘ Leadership Is 902% Know-How,”’ 
by Frank M. Kleiler. 


Tap Talent Reservoir 
(Continued from page 261) 


standing of the full scope of his dual re- 
sponsibility to the company and to the 
individuals under his supervision. 


Topay'’s YOoOuNGsTERS HAvE THE TALENT 


In the ‘‘learning by doing’’ phase the 
need for cooperation with other staff and 
line departments will be constantly present. 
By keeping him alert to this problem, you 
can broaden his perspective of the overall 
aspects of his company. He will become 
better able to give good reasons for his 
actions, and his judgments will become 
sounder. 

The foregoing steps are obviously only 
a general outline for a plan to develop the 
leadership qualities of individuals. As indi- 
cated at the start, the qualities which de- 
termine successful leadership are present 
but hidden in many individuals. The young 
men and women who are graduating from 
our colleges today are on the whole better 
trained and educated than their parents. 
This has been true of each generation and 
it is difficult to believe that any basic 
change in fundamental character, ability, 
and the capacity for leadership has taken 
place in the last ten years. Today's scarcity 
of talent is not the result of poor soil—it is 
lack of cultivation in your own company! 








Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


Meeting with the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue NewspaPER PERsONNEL RELATIONS 
AssociaTIONn in the September-October News 
reports that the 1957-58 Handbook, has 
been sent to all members. The editor says 
he has already received numerous correc- 
tions, complaints and comments but adds, 
philosophically, ‘‘How else can we keep it 
up to date?’ 

The same issue contained several short 
items on recruitment. One describes a recent 
survey of high school students which re- 
vealed that they weren’t much interested 
in careers in journalism. Eugene Gilbert 
and Company, who made the survey for the 
Associated Press, concluded that while 
many newspapers have been actively culti- 
vating young people in their areas, they are 
apparently in a small minority. “‘We are 
not offering any specific suggestions as to 
what should be done,”’ he said, ‘“but merely 
reporting facts as we found them. What 
might be a solution in one area would not 
necessarily work in another. But a solid 
general conclusion that must come from the 
survey is that newspapers individually and 
collectively have a big job to do among the 
young people if they are to keep pace with 
their manpower requirements in coming 
years.”” 

Another note is from Leslie G. Moeller, 
director of State University of Iowa School 
of Journalism. He points out that news- 
papers don’t bother to do much recruiting 
on the campus, and are very casual when 
they do come around, in contrast to the 
high-pressure recruiting campaigns of other 
interests. Newspapers don't even advertise 
for recruits, nor do they bother to explain 
the career opportunities in journalism. The 
result is that students are drawn to other 
courses where the rewards seem more 
evident. 
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A third article announces that Dow 
Jones and Company, Inc., publishers of the 
Wall Street Journal, and the Dow Jones 
Foundation will sponsor and finance a 
study of vocational opportunities and re- 
cruitment problems in journalism. 





THe CoLteGE AND UNtversity Perr- 
SONNEL AssoOcIATION plans several small 
regional conferences throughout the year, 
with material geared to each particular 
area. The Eastern Group will meet in 
Philadelphia, the Midwestern in Chicago, 
and the Southern and Southwestern in 
Dallas. The Association has made some 
interesting decisions about publications. 
The executive board approved four issues of 
CUPA Journal, as the professional publica- 
tion, and four issues of the CUPA News- 
letter, as the informa], personal communica- 
tion during 1957-58. This is an unusual 
combination which should make good 
reading for the membership. New officers 
for 1957-58 are: president, Diedrich K. 
Willers, personnel director, Cornell; presi- 
dent-elect, Paul A. Hartley, personnel 
director, University of Miami; vice presi- 
dent (membership), Theodore Woloson, 
personnel officer, Wayne University; vice 
president (research), John D. Shingleton, 
assistant director of personnel, Michigan 
State University; secretary-treasurer, Shel- 
ton F. King, head of office of nonaca- 
demic personnel, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 





Tue InpusTRIAL REvaTIons AssOclATION 
or Cuicaco heard Moorhead Wright, con- 
sultant, manager education, General Elec- 
tric Company, speak on ‘‘The Management 
of Men”’ at the October meeting. The sec- 
tion studying new developments in em- 
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ployee relations had a meeting on some 
new ways to cost reduction for personnel 
and industrial relations specialists. William 
V. Machaver, vice president, personnel, 
U. S. Reduction Company, spoke. This 
particular meeting experimented with the 
plan of cocktails at 4:30, the meeting itself 
at five, and dinner afterwards. Sounds like 
a good idea, which might permit a man to 
spend a few evenings at home. The union 
management relations section talked about 
contract negotiation—preparation and 
strategy, in October. The education and 
training section listened to William E. 
Bright, Jr., chairman, committee for em- 
ployee development, The Pure Oil Com- 
pany, who asked ‘“‘Why Not Be Under- 
stood?” 





Tue Metropo.titAN SHREVEPORT Per- 
SONNEL AssociaTion of Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, has elected the following officers: 
president, A. L. Crunkilton, personnel 
director of the Confederate Memorial Medi- 
cal Center; vice president, D. F. Wiegel, 
personnel director, city of Shreveport; 
secretary-treasurer, George Johnson, per- 
sonnel officer, Veterans Administration. At 
the August meeting Col. Francis H. Morse, 
Chief Planner for Area 2 of the Louisiana 
Survival Plan Project, spoke on ‘‘Present 
Concepts of Civil Defense."’ Dr. W. A. 
McBride, of the department of psychiatry, 
Confederate Memorial Medical Center, 
conducted an informal discussion on mental 
health in business and industry at another 
recent meeting. 





Tue WestTcHESTER PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT AssociaTION, Of Westchester County, 
New York, reports some fine meetings, and 
one fiasco. Because it could happen to any- 
one, and may have happened to you, I’m 
sure they won't mind sharing their troubles 
with PJ readers. Their solution of the 
problem may be helpful to others. If you 
haven't had this difficulty, let the following 
(from the summer newsletter of the Asso- 
ciation) be a warning: ‘‘For the past couple 


of months we have been trying to think of 
something to write about the June meeting. 
It is impossible to write about what we 
heard, since due to the noise from the 
adjoining party we heard practically noth- 
ing. It was very unfortunate that we picked 
that particular date to have Mr. Murray 
Owen, manager of personnel relations of 
the American Cyanamid Company, try to 
give us a talk on the personnel man’s place 
in management. Whatever his place in 
management is, Patricia Murphy’s was one 
place he shouldn't have been on June 11th. 
We certainly owe Mr. Owen our apologies 
and a chance to give his talk under more 
favorable conditions. He was a good sport 
about it all and for that we are thankful. It 
was really a fiasco. As you can see, I am 
still a bit confused. According to our Presi- 
dent’s message this won't happen again. 
That kind of meeting—not my confusion.” 
According to the president, the board of 
directors has decided to change the date of 
the annual meeting so that it won't conflict 
with graduation parties any more. I have 
another suggestion. If you can’t lick ‘em, 
join ‘em. Why not move in on the gradua- 
tion parties and do some recruiting? 





THe PgrRsONNEL AND INDusTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS AssOCIATION OF Los ANGELES re- 
cords in the September issue of PIRAscope, 
the death of Robert P. Armstrong, president 
of the Association. A PIRA member since 
1948, he became a member of the board of 
directors in 1952, and in 1954 was elected 
secretary. In 1955 he served as vice presi- 
dent, then president in 1956 and was re- 
elected for the 1957 term. The editorial 
tribute reads in part, .. with Bob 
Armstrong's passing, PIRA will miss the 
dedicated devotion of a leader who served 
with whole-hearted support toward making 
PIRA a better organization. Bob, active in 
many business and civic affairs, thought 
highly of our organization and felt it was 
one of his most worthwhile activities. 
Because of his tremendous ability as a 
leader, Bob was re-elected president. This 
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has rarely happened over the years of 
PIRA’s existence. Each of us can share in 
and perpetuate an enduring memorial to 
Bob by serving unstintingly toward giving 
business, industry and our communities an 
organization of ever-increasing stature and 


purpose. 

Economics is the underlying factor in 
creation of current tensions throughout the 
world, according to President Harold C. 
McClellan of Old Colony Paint and Chemi- 
cal Company, former assistant secretary of 
commerce for foreign affairs. “‘All problems 
of international relations have their roots 
in economics,’ the foreign commerce expert 
said at the August all-member meeting. 
Speaking on industry's role in foreign rela- 
tions, the former government aide asserted 
that ‘‘striped pants, frock coats, are not the 
answer to peaceful, strong foreign rela- 
tions.’’ The real key is sound training and 
cooperation of nations in applying the 
fundamentals of economics and knowing 
how they can mutually benefit each nation. 
Replacing the traditional diplomatic type 
with qualified men from business and 
industry is one of the best ways to accom- 
plish this goal, he feels. 

Millard Cass, deputy under secretary of 
labor, spoke on the economics of industria] 
peace at the October meeting. 





Tue Pusiic PersoNNEL AssOcIATION 
reports in the September issue of Personnel 
News on a new career executive program. 


According to the story, President Eisen- 
hower recently issued an executive order 
creating a commission to draw up plans for 
a ‘‘career executive program.’’ This is the 
first step toward carrying out a recom- 
mendation of the last Hoover Commission. 
Goals of the new program are: 1) Improve- 
ment of the civil service system to better 
meet the special needs and problems of the 
federal government in the selection, com- 
pensation, and effective use of top careerists. 
2) Making civil service more attractive. 
3) Providing for development of employees 
at all levels to increase the number qualified 
to meet the standards of the career executive 
program. 

Selections and promotions are to be on 
merit, with no political test or qualifica- 
tion required or given consideration; high 
standards are to be applied in selection and 
promotion; only career civil servants will 
be eligible; selection into the program is to 
be from among employees who have ad- 
ministrative or managerial experience, 
rather than highly specialized skills; and, 
for an initial period, from persons in the 
$12,900-16,000 a year group. 

The committee headed by Arthur S. 
Fleming, president of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and a former member of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, is to report to 
the President by November 1 on proposals 
for legislative and administrative action 
needed to launch the program. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





‘PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT Movep To 
THE FRONT oF THE StaGE at the American 
Management Association's Fall Personnel Con- 
ference, held September 23-25 in New York. 
The conference gave top billing to the issues 
that most concern personnel men today: 
union pressure for master agreements; 
prices, wages, and productivity; personnel 
policies in a non-union plant; pros and cons 
of the ‘“‘organization man’’; minority 


groups as the answer to the labor shortage; 
public opinion about top management. 
Among the speakers were Ewan Clague, 
commissioner of labor statistics, bureau of 
labor statistics, U. S. Department of Labor; 
Thomas Patton, president, Republic Steel 
Corporation, Cleveland; Daniel Arvan, 
director of labor relations, Metropolitan 
Lithographers Association, Inc.; Edward 
Swayduck, president, Local 1, Amalga- 
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mated Lithographers of America; A. L. 
Belcher, director of industrial relations, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Paul L. 
Davis, vice president, industrial relations, 
Gillette Safety Razor Company; Peter Seitz, 
labor arbitrator and management consult- 
ant, New York; Robert E. Sibson, personnel 
manager, Schick Inc., Lancaster, Pa.; 
Edward N. Hay, chairman, Edward N. 
Hay and Associates, Inc., Philadelphia; 
and R. E. Hollerbach, personnel research 
director, Parke Davis and Company, De- 
troit. 

An unusual feature of the conference 
was a session on “‘The Executive Pictured 
in Fiction,’’ a presentation in three acts. 
Act I ‘The executive as a Rascal, Rogue, or 
Weakling,’’ was announced as ‘‘an informed 
and learned discourse delivered in lively and 
uninhibited fashion by a scholar of litera- 
ture who will treat of the lives and charac- 
ters of executive types and archtypes as 
portrayed in current best selling books and 
plays wherein they are generally depicted 
in a somewhat derogatory fashion.’’ Among 
the fictional works summarized were Cash 
McCall, Executive Suite, The Man in the Gray 
Flannel Suit, and Sincerely, Willis Wayde. 
The narrator was Francis Letton, play- 
wright and author. A scene from Patterns 
was presented, and then a panel indulged 
in a critical discussion. Members of the 
panel were Julius S. Glaser, president, 
Glaser-Steers Corporation, Belleville, N. J.; 
James I. Patin, director, personnel adminis- 
tration, Pennsylvania Railroad Company; 
Eric Larrabee, associate editor, Harper's 
Magazine; and Ernst Pawel, author of From 
the Dark Tower. 





MAINTAINING CONFIDENCE IN MANAGE- 
MENT was the theme of the sixteenth south- 
eastern personnel conference held at Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina, Sep- 
tember 11-13. Frank T. de Vyver, professor 
of economics at Duke, gave the opening 
address on ‘‘Industrial Relations Problems 
Common to American and Australian 


Management.’’ Richard D. Douglass, Jr., 
of Douglass, Douglass, and Ravenel, 
Greensboro, spoke on “‘A Lawyer Looks 
at Management's Mistakes in Employee 
Relations.’’ Other speakers were John W. 
Bagwill, vice president, Cone Mills Cor- 
poration, Greensboro; M. V. Wells, per- 
sonnel director, Greenwood Mills, Green- 
wood, South Carolina; Charles L. Kluss, 
partner, Edwin Shields Hewitt and Associ- 
ates, Chicago; Frank Philbin, director of 
industrial relations, Wright Machinery 
Company, Durham; and Howard L. 
Minckler, director of manufacturing, Or- 
ganic Division, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany. 

MANAGEMENT RECOGNITION, Epuca- 
TION TRAINING, AND SELECTION were 
stressed at the Denver Personnel Club's Fall 
Conference, held in Estes Park September 13- 
15. Chris Gugas, director of the Polygraph 
Division, General Plant Protection Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, spoke on the use of the 
polygraph in personnel work. Jim Burchard, 
manager of the loan department, Industrial 
Federal Savings, demonstrated the problem- 
solving way in conference leadership. Atti- 
tude surveys were described by John Pryor, 
Mountain States Employers’ Council, per- 
sonnel relations division. Finally, Lee 
Henderson, director of governmental af- 
fairs, business research and surveys, Denver 
Chamber of Commerce, pictured the new 
Denver personnel. 





IpgAs—PatTHways TO PROGRESS, was 
the theme of the rsth annual convention of the 
National Association of Suggestion Systems 
held October 6-8 in Atlantic City. Governor 
Meyner of New Jersey spoke on suggestion 
systems in government. Herman W. 
Seinwerth, of Swift and Company, dis- 
cussed the industrial relations aspects of 
suggestion systems. The conference theme 
was presented by Charles R. Sligh, Jr., 
executive vice president and chief adminis- 
trative officer of the National Association 
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of Manufacturers. Other speakers were J. 
Roger Deas, vice president, public affairs, 
American Can Company; J. Edward Boyle, 
account executive, Batton, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn; George T. Jackson, assistant 
deputy minister of public works of Canada; 
D. G. Morse, director, suggestion plan of 
the General Motors Corporation; John D. 
Davis, manager of Ford Regional Public 
Relations; Raymond Paul Genereaux, of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company; 
and John J. Radigan, director of personnel 
relations, Merck and Company, Inc. 





Tue INstiruTE oF PersoNNEL Man- 
AGEMENT (British) held a conference at 
Harrogate, England, October 4-6. Four 
one-day courses preceded the conference. 
Subjects for the courses were: use of statis- 
tics in personnel management; supervisory 
training; job grading and merit assessment 
in offices; and framing and communicating 
a personnel policy. The civic welcome was 
made by the mayor of Harrogate, and the 
opening address was delivered by Sir 
Richard Snedden. The conference was di- 
vided into sectional meetings on the role of 
the shop steward; industrial conciliation 
and arbitration; education for management; 
job analysis for managers and other staff; 
and ergonomics and industrial management. 





PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT Is MANAGE- 
MENT, was the slogan of the 19th annual 
conference of the Texas Personnel and Manage- 
ment Association, held at the University of 
Texas in Austin, October 24-25. Charles M. 
Brooks, director of industrial relations, The 
Texas Company, New York, spoke on labor 
relations—problems and prospects. Re- 
search in leadership was described by 
Carroll L. Shartle, professor of psychology, 
and chairman, Personnel Research Board, 
Ohio State University. John J. McCarthy, 
consultant, marketing personnel training 
and practices, General Electric Company, 
New York, dealt with the keystone of 
management. The economic outlook was 
presented by Watrous H. Irons, president, 


the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. Putting 
personnel on the management map was the 
feat undertaken by Kenneth O. Warner, 
director of the Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 





IN RECOGNITION OF THE COMPREHENSIVE 
DEMANDS OF THE PRINTING INDUSTRY ON ITS 
Executives, the Printing Industries of 
Philadelphia Trade School and Education 
Committee has carved from its existing 
evening school program three major fields 
of study: production management; financial 
management, and sales management. This 
program was reported here recently. To 
complement this program, the PIP Board 
of Directors at its September meeting 
heartily approved a recommendation by its 
Scholarship Committee to use existing 
scholarship funds to underwrite some of the 
cost of this program as a further incentive 
to ambitious students. 

The approved recommendation was for 
PIP to pay 50% of the tuition costs of all 
university subjects taken in conjunction 
with its new diploma program. Further- 
more, PIP will advance the full amount of 
the tuition for these courses if necessary, 
allowing the student the duration of his 
course to repay his 50% share of the cost. 
No interest will be charged. On the average 
diploma program, this could perhaps 
amount to an outright grant of about $150 
per student. This latest development cer- 
tainly underscores the importance placed on 
this program by the PIP Board, and is a 
further indication of their desire to foster 
increased interest in education in this area. 
Further information may be obtained from 
Noel Rippey, executive secretary, the 
Printing Industries of Philadelphia, 1900 
Cherry Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





THe PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
oF CALIFORNIA’s First CONFERENCE ON 
ReszARcH DEVELOPMENTS IN PERSONNEL 
ManaGEMENT, held in June 1956 in Los 
Angeles, have been published, and make a 
useful addition to the library of anyone 
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interested in personnel. Copies may be 
purchased at one dollar each from the In- 
stitute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, Los Angeles 24, California. 
There were three aims for the conference: 
1) To accelerate application of the fruits of 
research by making available to personnel 
and industrial relations professionals at one 
convenient time and place reports on some 
of the most significant studies currently 
being conducted. 2) To promote the per- 
formance of research by organizations of all 
types. 3) To provide the leaders and mem- 
bers of research projects a vehicle for mak- 
ing known the results of their work. Pub- 
lication of the proceedings further imple- 
ments these aims. 

The contents include: Research and 
the future of personnel management, by 
Dale Yoder, director, industrial relations 
center, University of Minnesota; Imagina- 
tion—underdeveloped resource, by Harrison 
G. Gough, associate professor of psychol- 
ogy, University of California, at Berkeley; 
Automation's impact on future personnel 
policies, by Ralph R. Canter, associate 


social scientist, the Rand Corporation; 
Liberal education in a business civilization, 
by Abbot Kaplan, associate director, Uni- 
versity Extension, University of California, 
Los Angeles; Newer applications of group 
creative thinking, by Edward M. Glaser, 
consulting psychologist, Edward Glaser and 
Associates; Employee opinion research in 
management decision-making, by Robert 
D. Gray, director, industrial relations sec- 
tion, California Institute of Technology; 
Sensitivity Training—useful implement in 
developing leaders? by Robert Tannenbaum, 
associate professor of personnel manage- 
ment and industrial relations, University 
of California, Los Angeles; Personnel 
management under a labor agreement, by 
Orme W. Phelps, professor of industrial 
relations, Claremont Men's College. Other 
topics listed were: how good is psychologi- 
cal testing? Changing personnel practices in 
the smaller organization; anticipating the 
government's role in the American econ- 
omy; progress in public personnel research; 
legal influences on versonnel management 
and industrial relations; and personnel 
management's future in perspective. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





A Directory or State Merit Systems 
has been published by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. This direc- 
tory covers the State merit systems serving 
the State and local agencies receiving 
Federal grants-in-aid and the Statewide 
civil service systems whose services include 
such State agencies. The nationwide pat- 
tern of State merit systems now comprises, 
in about equal number, systems established 
primarily for the grant-in-aid programs and 
systems which began as or have become 
Statewide civil service systems, according 
to the preface to the directory. The develop- 
ment of merit systems covering the grant- 
in-aid programs has been fostered by the 
provisions of Federal law and regulations 
governing these programs. The merit sys- 


tem requirements now apply to the various 
grant-aided public assistance categories, 
the children’s health and welfare services, 
the public health programs and the employ- 
ment security programs. 

The specific requirements are set forth 
in Standards for a Merit of Personnel Ad- 
ministration, issued by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and the 
Department of Labor. The Standards state: 
“The development of proper and efficient 
administration of the grant-in-aid programs 
is a concern of both the Federal and State 
agencies cooperating in the programs. 
Proper and efficient administration requires 
clear definition of functions, the employ- 
ment of the most competent available per- 
sonnel, and the development of staff morale 
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and individual efficiency. The ‘merit system’ 
provisions of Federal statutes relating to 
the grant-in-aid programs are directed to 
the achievement of these ends through the 
application of personnel standards on a 
merit basis .... The Federal agencies are 
interested in the development and continued 
improvement of State merit systems but 
exercise no authority over the selection, 
tenure of office, or compensation of any 
individual employed in conformity with 
the provisions of such systems.”’ 

The development of merit systems 
covering these programs has been recog- 
nized not only as notable progress in the 
field of public personnel administration 
but as an example of effective Federal-State 
cooperation. The achievement of personnel 
administration on a merit basis is a matter 
of cooperation between the administrators 
responsible for the various operating pro- 
grams and those more specifically responsi- 
ble for the administration of the merit 
system. The booklet may be ordered from 
the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE, by 
Margaret S. Gordon and Ralph W. 
Amerson, is a convenient, easy-to-read, 
and good-looking handbook, published by 
the Institute of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. It sells for 
fifty cents. Dr. Gordon is associate director 
of the northern division of the Institute of 
Industrial Relations, and Ralph Amerson 
is a former member of the Institute research 
staff who is now affiliated with the legal 
staff of the California State Board of 
Equalization. The pamphlet deals with the 
Federal-State system of unemployment in- 
surance, coverage, eligibility for benefits, 
availability for work, benefits and their 
duration, unemployment insurance financ- 
ing, and supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits. The last chapter considers unresolved 
issues such as who should be covered, the 
problem of eligibility provisions, what is 
an adequate benefit level? should financing 


provisions be changed? and the problem of 
severe unemployment. 





Worx Sroppaces 1v West VIRGINIA 
1951-55 is the title of a revealing study by 
Gerald G. Somers, associate professor of 
economics and director, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown,..West Virginia. West 
Virginia experience in the period, 1951-55, 
presents a marked contrast with the 
national experience in these years and with 
earlier state trends, Somers says. Two major 
influences help explain the patterns of work 
stoppages. The first and most important, 
according to Somers, is the prominent posi- 
tion of mining stoppages in West Virginia. 
This factor explains much of the divergence 
of the state from the national strike pattern 
in 1951-55. The second, less decisive influ- 
ence, is the impact of interstate stoppages 
covering workers and industries in the 
state. This factor helps to explain some of 
the similarities in state and national trends. 

The study indicates the importance of 
more detailed regional] analysis of work 
stoppages—especially in areas where the 
industrial composition and labor force 
depart from the national pattern. Somers 
concludes that the practice of generalizing 
from total, unsegregated work stoppage 
data has frequently led to unfavorable con- 
clusions about labor-management relations 
in West Virginia. The widely-held idea 
that the state has a poor “‘labor climate’ is, 
even today, an adverse factor in industrial 
development. And yet, segregation of 
strike data for the mining industry leaves a 
remaining sector that corresponds closely 
with the national pattern. In manufacturing 
industries, which now have more employees 
than mining in West Virginia, the major 
deviation from the national strike pattern 
appears to be in the direction of moderation. 





ProBAaBLeE FururE TRENDs IN HEALTH 
AND WELFARE PRoGRAM EXPENDITURES are 
considered in a new publication from the 
Industrial Relations Section, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Cali- 
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fornia. Michael T. Wermel, research direc- 
tor, Benefits and Insurance Research Center, 
is the author. The material is presented in 
a crisp, factual style that makes it possible 
to absorb a lot of information in a hurry. 
Somers points out that while health and 
welfare plans are expected to expand in 
scope in future years, the extension of these 
benefits will require the making of some 
real and important choices. Simultaneous 
pressures will be put forth to increase other 
forms of employee benefits. Better retire- 
ment systems, especially the protection of 
the retirement dollar against cost-of-living 
increases, are subject to future demands. 
Too, there will be the objective of providing 
more leisure time; shorter working hours 


will require direct pay increases if standards 
of living are to be maintained. While em- 
ployee compensation can be expected to 
increase in accordance with productivity 
gains, the average annual productivity 
gains are not spectacular. It would appear 
that the major objectives for health and 
welfare plans will fall within the areas of 
dependency benefits, post-retirement bene- 
fits, major medical protection, and mental 
health. The ability to meet the real needs 
as they develop makes it imperative that 
the available monies not be dissipated on 
‘nuisance’ benefits and that all possible 
effort be exerted to avoid overlapping and 
over-utilization of the various forms of 
protection, Somers warns. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





A Prea ror Privacy is made by the 
editor of Ciba Sidelights, Kathleen Mallon. 
The magazine is published for the employees 
of CIBA Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., 
Summit, N. J. We've all been taught from 
childhood, she reminds her readers, that it 
is socially inexcusable to read another 
person's letters, examine his personal be- 
longings or pry into his personal affairs. 
There are few of us, she says, with enough 
temerity to break this rule of etiquette in 
our social lives—but amazingly enough, a 
sizable number of people fail to carry such 
discretion over into business affairs. This 
may easily be a result of the pace at which 
business is carried on today. If the proper 
person is not there to give us the material 
we want, we invade his desk, help ourselves 
to the contents of his filing cabinets and 
even, without a qualm, scan his papers 
until we find what we're looking for. 

Although most things in an office are 
more or less public property, some things 
are highly confidential, and very much pri- 
vate property. Privacy should be respected, 
not only for the sake of good manners, but 
because objects ‘‘borrowed"’ without per- 
mission may be the source of serious trouble 


when given up as lost by the uninformed 
owner. This editorial makes a good point, 
one which it is often difficult to put across 
person-to-person. 

The back cover is adorned with a car- 
toon of a man in bed, covers tumbled off. 
The caption reads, ‘You're well Covered.”’ 
‘“We have you covered, snugly and com- 
fortably against the chilly blasts of illness, 
death, old-age or unemployment. The 
blankets we use are the generous insurance 
benefits which the company provides to 
supplement your savings and your own in- 
surance program. There is for example, 
hospitalization.’ An article on hospitali- 
zation follows. 





THe GENERAL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
oF CaALiFoRNIA reports in General News that 
the Industrial Relations Department has 
been renamed the Personnel Department. 
This affects not only the department in 
General Office but all personnel depart- 
ments in the divisions. In addition, the 
title of M. C. Strittmatter has been changed 
from industrial relations director to direc- 
tor of personnel. An article on merchan- 
dising, key to the future, by Donald C. 
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Power, president, General Telephone Cor- 
poration, is illustrated with amusing car- 
toons by Conrad Dahlson. The article 
explains why the General Telephone Sys- 
tem has adopted a merchandising philoso- 
phy. Power says “‘it has made the telephone 
business a far more exiciting and challeng- 
ing Operation, and more important, it has 
opened our eyes to a vast new area of 
profit possibilities. ... More important, 
however, it is the philosophy that stakes a 
large stack of blue chips on the future of 
America, which is always a good bet. It is 
based on the belief that this country is now 
entering a period of explosive growth that 
will make our previous gains seem in- 
significant by comparison. It is an optimis- 
tic philosophy that believes this growth 
ofters tremendous profit possibilities for 
any company with a management possessing 
the acumen to recognize its magnitude and 
velocity—the imagination to visualize its 
social and economic consequences—and the 
creative marketing ability to capitalize on 
the potentials inherent in this situation. 
We will all share in the expanded future 
which lies ahead.”’ 





STREAM IMPROVEMENT, a marathon goal 
for three decades, is the subject of an in- 
teresting article, generously illustrated 
with photographs, in Maralog, publication 
of the Marathon Corporation. Unfortun- 
ately there seems to be no masthead, so 
I’m not sure of the location of the firm. The 
article makes for good community relations, 
as well as interesting reading. Listed are 
the efforts the company has made to im- 
prove conditions in the streams. A shorter 
item reports that fellowship participants in 
the University of Wisconsin's Economics- 
in-Action program can teach their college 
classes with grass-roots experience this 
fall. To gain first-hand economic facts, 
educators studied the Wisconsin paper 
industry and other businesses by participat- 
ing in discussions and tours. Marathon was 
one of the host firms. 


Roapway Express, Inc, of Akron, 
Ohio, publishes an employee magazine 
called The Spotlight. Rosemary Lentsch and 
Ann Lopane are the editors, under the 
direction of Robert B. Walsh, director of 
public relations. An item in a recent issue 
suggests a good gimmick for safety cam- 
paigns. “Due to make its unfortunate 
debut soon, is an infamous last place 
trophy which will be presented to terminals 
balking on their jobs in the Personal 
Accident Prevention Contest.’’ The piece 
goes on to explain that those unsuccessful 
terminals in Groups A, B, and C, having a 
high accident rate among their dock, 
garage and pick up and delivery employees, 
will get an ignoble trophy bearing an ob- 
noxious looking donkey and the embarrass- 
ing inscription, “‘Last Place Award.” 

According to C. G. Maier, manager, 
workmen's compensation, the disreputable 
donkey will travel four times a year. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
(Continued from page 280) 


Lasor Retations: Practicing Attorney. Five years experi- 
ence in representing all major A. F. of L. unions and two 
major C.1.O. industrial unions. Extensive experience in con- 
tract negotiations, grievance procedure, and arbitration. 
LL.B. Degree, University of Oklahoma. 36 years of age, 
matried and children. Desire position with a Company. 
Reply Box 540. 





PERSONNEL AND INpusTRIAL Revations: Young college grad 
(age 33) married, no children, with MBA and 1 year of law 
school plus 7 years diversified experience in all phases of 
labor relations, selection and placement, technical recruiting, 
safety, and personnel administration seeks position with 
future. Currently earning $9200. Will consider challenging 
position at $8000. minimum. Available with 1 month's 
notice to relocate anywhere. Complete resume on request. 
Reply Box 541. 





Personnet-INpusTRIAL Retations: Experience in all phases 
including labor relations in large firm and direction of per- 
sonnel department in small company. B.S. and year of grad- 
uate study with outstanding scholastic, extra-curricular, and 
leadership record at major university. Prefer location in 
Southeast or East with expanding company. Age 36. Reply 
Box 542. 





HELP WANTED 


PersonNEL Practices Supervisor. An eight-year-old multi- 
plant, international company, already a leader in its field, is 
seeking a man under 35 to assist Section Manager in corporate 
staff personnel department in the southeast. A minimum of 
five years personnel experience required. Corporation staff 
personnel experience desirable but not mandatory. Salary 
commensurate with experience. Send resume to Box 543. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Twetvs Years’ Tor Supsrvisony AND Starr Expzrience all 
aspects Personnel Administration, petroleum industry. 
Majority assignments multi-plant operations overseas. Psy- 
chology major, recent post-graduate Industrial Management 
and Labor Relations plus related management seminars and 
workshops special emphasis executive and employee com- 
munication. Age 42, married, children. Seeking administra- 
tive or top staff domestic position Industrial Relations. Agree- 
able travel assignments. Earning basic $12,000. Reply Box 
git. 





PersoNNEL Manacsr-INDUsTRIAL Retations Director: Out- 
standing record in solving personnel and industrial relations 
problems. Experience in engineering and scientific recruit- 
ment, implementation and administration of personnel poli- 
cies and procedures, labor relations, manpower utilization, 
and personnel analyst. Large and small corporations. Will 
relocate. Present salary $9,000. Reply Box 519. 





Inpustriat Retations Direcror: Mature administrator with 
background experience in social and economic problem-solv- 
ing plus ten years’ experience in trade union organizing, con- 
tract negotiations, arbitration and public relations, desires 
interview with industrial firm interested in long-range plan- 
ning to meet the problems of automation, shorter work week 
and the training and upgrading of minority group employees. 
Reply Box 522. 





Seex INpustriaL Revations Position of increasing responsi- 
bility. Five years of teaching. Past ten years in Industrial 
Relations. Experience includes: employment testing, inter- 
viewing, plant newspaper, administering merit rating pro- 
gram, materials development, employee recreation, policies 
and procedures, training at all levels, management develop- 
ment. Other related experience in both union and non-union 
plants of reputation. Now supervisor of Training and Wel- 
fare. Staff of 5. Age 43. B.S. in Ed. with much additional. 
Present salary $9,000. Northeastern US only with growing 
company. Reply Box 527. 





PgRsONNEL, TRAINING Supervisor, Pustic Rgxations, 
Cuamser or Commerce ManaGeMeEnt: Desire position offer- 
ing opportunity of growth. Can offer responsible executive 
background. Formerly with Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. Presently employed in Arizona. Prefer California or 
West Coast. Age 32—Married—B.S. degree. Reply Box 528. 


Young man, 24, single, desires position as PERSONNEL 
ASSISTANT or TRAINEE. Graduated with B.A. in Labor 
Management Relations in 1955. Spent last two years in serv- 
ice as platoon leader and executive officer. Training in Time 
and Motion Study, Industrial Psychology and Personnel Ad- 
ministration. Will travel or relocate. Reply Box 529. 





InpustRIAL Revations: 8 years experience all phases, includ- 
ing union contract negotiations and administration, griev- 
ance procedure, employment, job evaluation, foreman train- 
ing. Multi-plant experience. BS Cornell, M.A. Age 33, 
married, two children. Salary $10,000. Reply Box 530. 





Tratninc Supervisor: desires a change. Prefer a challenge and 
opportunity to grow in either personnel or training. B.S. 
degree Psychology, 1 year graduate work, labor relations. 
5 years experience in training and personnel: employment, 
testing, counseling, benefit programs, management develop- 
ment, skill training, etc. Age 31, married, 1 child. Will relo- 
cate. Resume on request. Reply Box 531. 





PgrsoNNEL-INDUsTRIAL Retations: Capable executive seeks 
position leading to head of department or plant management 
in progressive organization. 20 years plant personnel man- 
agement and company personnel administration of all phases 
of personnel in two multi-plant food companies. Strong 
emphasis on salaries, organization planning, design of 
management development programs, promotions, nationwide 
recruitment and selection. Experience includes broad, diversi- 
fied responsibilities in production and sales in both mana- 
gerial and administrative capacities. Age 44, married, cur- 
rently employed. $12,000. Will relocate. Reply Box 535. 


PersONNEL ApMINISTRATOR: Division personnel manager 
secks top management opportunity involving employment, 
training, salary administration, policies, benefits, manpower 
and organization development. Twelve years experience, 
college teaching, masters degree in personnel management, 
age 37. Willing to relocate. Reply Box 536. 





Personnet Assistant: I have a desire to move up from my 
present position and can offer four years of experience in most 
phases of industrial personnel work with a fully integrated 
company of 725. B.S. degree with graduate study, veteran, 
married, with diversified interests. Age 31. Best personal 
and business references. Reply Box 537. 





Have Spgciacty: Will travel to assist workers not yet adapted 
to modern industrial conditions to develop into disciplined 
working force without all the growing pains. Adequate 
peripheral experience to carry office administrative tasks 
along with personnel and to handle ‘‘imported’’ staff. Now 
abroad. Available nearly anywhere after March 1958. Reply 
Box 538. 





PERSONNEL OR INDUSTRIAL RELaTIONs MANAGEMENT: Degree 
plus nine years experience in labor relations, training, safety 
and personnel, desires Manager's or Assistant Manager's 
position in this field. Age 37, married, two children. Will 
relocate. Reply Box 539. 

(Continued on page 279) 
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CONDITIONING THE EMPLOYEE BEFORE RETIREMENT 





ew and 


Sra critics on retirement problems agree on 


the importance of employee conditiening in 

written form ... and its value in terms of 
better morale and increased productivity. 

“A Preview of the Leisure Years”—just? off 

-) the press —is designed for distribution by 
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management to men «nd women at age 
50 of older. 


36 giant pages, 3 colors, illustrated. Can 
be personalized for the donor. Industrial re- 
lations and personnel executives may obtain 
@ copy on request. Write— 
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